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Broad review by Pres R. D. Cooper 
dai ’s leagi 
of dairymen s league 
' , 
re P TO October 16, 1916; dairy farmers had become mere 
“) . | | slaves to milk dealers. Milk dealers rad followed the 
a . 
Pp. plan of fixing the price of milk. to consumers, charging 
: what they thought would satisfy these consumers without any 
P particular criticism of that price. The price, however, was made 
without any regard to what it cost to produce milk. They ; 
oa deducted their distributing expenses, their labor costs, and their 
4 . upkeep, retained a nice fat dividend for that stock, both invest- 
for ; nent and water, and what was left was paid to farmers as their 4 
" share in the milk traffic. This meant an income to farmers on 
i: 4 a seale with the barest necessities, and no profit to them. These 
5 * prices entailed free labor of women and children and in most ? 
. . 
; cases no profit fo owners at all; and if any profit it was usually : 
4 ess than the wages of the hired man. Investment obtained no : 
interest, daitying lay in the depths of despair, the outlook was ? 
: without hope, and the dairy farm blasted all over. e 
| The situation had become so acute that producers everywhere, 4 
, ; in all parts of the country, rose in their might, determined to 4 
. throw off the yoke of the dealer, and to fix prices and at least 
; partially to put the stale of milk on the level with production 
costs. Had it not been for the disturbed conditions in all lines 4 
of trade due to the war there might have been no higher cost 
f of produciion, and possibly producers could have sold their 
| milk at the old schedule of prices. . 
1 Why Milk Costs More Now : t 
é 


It is a disagreeable feature of -war times that many people 
assume any increase of prices as due to avarice and to‘the desire 
for disproportioned profits. The higher price of grain and other 
feed makes it out of the question to produce cheap milk. 
Besides, the dairymen do not have to make milk. They do not 
need to raise grain to feed to the cows. To make a living, 
they can sell their grain at better prices to human kind than 
cows at present prices are able to pay. There is no more reason 
why dairymen should work for nothing than anybody else. Fair 
reward for labor and a reasonable amount of wealth should come 
to the farmer just as it comes to other lines of business. 

Dairymen’s protection has been partially won, but its safety 
will result only from eternal vigilance. This means that every 
local dairy organization must strengthen its resources and mem- 
bership, consecrate its work by devotion and loyalty of the mem- 
bers to the father organization and to the business as a whole. To 
io this is in keeping with)the spirit of the times; unless it is done, 
the milk leagues cannot render the best services to the members. 
Leagues should be federated throughout the country. Labor 
organizations, have obtainéd improvement for the individual 
through organization, and they through federation of the several 
organizations. The entire labor force has stood united and 
victorious. Has the time not come for not only federation of 
milk leagues in all parts of the country, but for federation of all 
farm-producing specialties with these various milk leagues? 

All this seems te be necessary because all milk dealers are 
splendidly organized. Furthermore, banded as with iron so as 
to return to the control of milk prices. These dealers have 
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advanced prices to\consumers that farmers think are not fair 
in respect to the increase that has been paid to farmers. In 
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HE FIRST requisite of profitable 
dairying is to have a good cow. 
A good cow gives a maximum flow 
of milk at the least expenditure of 
labor and fed. Nature intended 
the cow to give enough milk and 
to nourish her young, but 





butter 
man has selected and bred cows from the best- 
until at the present time 
produce, instead of 60 to 70 


fat normally 
producing individuals 
we have cows that 
pounds as they originally did, more than 1400 
pounds of butter a year. The average cow in this 
country produces but 163 pounds of butter fat a 
year, yet it is recognized that good cows range 
in production from 250 to 500 pounds of butter 
fat annually. 
There is no determine the actual 
capacity of the cow test. In practice 
this cannot everywhere be done, and, therefore, 
man’s judgment be brought into use. In 
the choice of dairy animals there are two ways 
of selection-——judging by and 
judging from performance. 
the latte the more valuable in 
selecting dairy cows the herd In 
days, cows were chosen from their external char- 
the idea being that those points of 
conformation correspond with the function of 
milk production. Today the farmer 
to rely almost exclusively upon the measures of 
ability—-the milk scales and the Babcock test. 
No one will doubt that judging by conformation 
has its value in the case of grade cows, since 
this is often the only Yet 


way to 


except by 
must 
conformation, 


From a commercial 


sense way is 


for earlier 


acteristics, 


has come 


means of selection. 


one must not be too hasty in discriminating 
against animals that are faulty in certain 
respects from the standpoint of the show ring 
judge 


Dual Types in Same Breed 


The American type of Jersey holding most of 
the this breed cannot compete 
against the small Island type of Jersey from the 


high records for 


standpoint of show ring type. Coarseness about 
the head and withers is a common fault among 


high producers, although it does not detract from, 


ind sometimes may add to,‘the value of the 
inimal as a producer of milk and butter fat. 
Therefore, great caution should be taken in 
choosing an animal exclusively from outward 
appearances The real test after all is the 
ability to produce at the pail, and this can be 
determined only after a year's test. 


In choosing a dairy cow characteristics falling 
into three groups are to be considered: (1) The 
Calling Cows Before the Law 
POLITICIANS, REFORMERS AND UPLIFTERS JOIN WITH 


MILK DEALERS IN OPPOSING THE DAIRYMEN'S 
LEAGUI rHEY MAY LEARN WHAT IT MEANS TO 
rWist THE cow's TAIL. 

Much ado and a merry stew is the sum and 
substance of the milk brew now steaming in 
New York Underneath the covers is a lot of 
politics Mayor Mitchel wants to be re-elected 
and has appointed a committee to investigate the 
dairymen’'s league District Attorney Swann is 
also up for re-election, and he wants to make 
a deep impression to last until after election, be- 
cause of his wonderful interest in the dear “‘New 
York city peepul.’ Mr Swann is calling Presi- 
dent Cooper," Vice-President Thompson, Treas- 
urer Harden, Secretary Manning and the direct- 


league all sorts of names, and himself 
forgetting the rule for the 
pot to call the kettle black. People will recall 
that just a few weeks back the city club of New 
York filed with Governor Whitman as 
to Mr Swann’s derelictions in the office he so 
poorly fills; therefore, in order to bolster up his 
weak position he seeks to make the east siders 
and other consumers believe that he is working 
very hard for their interest in reducing the price 
of milk What matters it if there are starving 
children on the farms of milk producers so long 
Mr Swann, gets re-elected! 

The position of Mr Swann is best explained by 


ors of the 


that it is not best 


charges 


as he, deficient 


Boss and Bossy of 


Good and bad types described by 


mammary system, (2) those points indicating 
capacity, size of the vital organs, as the heart, 
lungs and digestive system, and (3) tempera- 
ment. The milk-producing characteristics of a 
cow depend upon the efficiency of the internal 
organs. Every organ in the body contributes to 
a certain extent to the manufacture of milk. 
Hence, the efficiency of the cow is limited by her 
weakest organ, like the statement frequently 
made that “a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link.’”” Milk production, therefore, be- 
comes a physiologieal process, and whatever ex- 
ternal characteristics we can note in relation to 
the efliciency of the internal organs will be a 
desirable aid in selection of a good cow. , 

The size of the udder indicates the number of 
milk secreting follicles and, therefore, measures 
to a certain degree the cow’s ability to produce. 
The number and size of the milk veins are, in 
most cases, an index to the circulatory system. 
As milk is made from blood, a good supply of 
blood is necessary for high production. This 
would require many large arteries as well as 
veins; but since only the latter are visible they 
must be taken as the only outward indication of 
the amount of blood flow. The size of the milk 
well, which is an opening through which the 
milk vein leads from the udder to the heart, 
should be large in order to accommodate a good 
low of blood. 

Secondary But Important 

The size of the chest and the roominess of the 
barrel, other things being equal, regulate the 
production to a certain degree in a conformation 
ratio. The elasticity and oiliness of the skin and 
the color of its secretions will determine to some 
extent the fat-producing characteristics and the 
color of the fat found in the cow’s milk. 

As to the third group it may be said that those 
characteristics are not essential, but are usually 
found in high producers and, therefore, are con- 
sidered associated with the function of milk pro- 
duction. The ideal combination in the dairy 
cow would be one of type and production, but 
when one considers her selection strictly from 
an economical viewpoint, the milk and butter 
fat basis must be the only true standard. 

Pedigree must count for about four times as 
much as individuality. The records of the imme- 
diate ancestors and brothers and sisters should 
be of much weight in choosing the dairy cow, as 
it is upon such records, along with the record of 
performance of the animal herself, that the 
pure-bred breeder must base his judgment. 

The value of the herd sire may be seen from 


Professor Erf of Ohio 







Fifteen cows were 
Friend Hengerveild 
De Kol Butter Boy, and the increase in butter 
fat of the daughters of this bull over the produc. 


"the following experience. 
bred to the Holstein bull, 


tion of their dams was noted. The same cows 
were later bred to different bulls and the average 
increase in butter fat of the daughters of Friend 
Hengerveld De Kol Butter Boy over the increased 
production of the daughters of the seven other 
bulls over their dams was 5.49 pounds in seven 
days. 
Good Breeding Means Increase 


This means that the increased production of 
butter fat of the daughters of this bull over that 
of their dams would amount practically to three- 
fourths of a pound a day for a period of six 
months and a third of a pound a day for a period 
of three months. Therefore, the daughters of 
this bull exceeded their dams approximately by 
170 pounds of butter fat in one year. 

If we assume that this bull in the 10 years of 
his service sires 20 daughters annually, it is 
seen that the increase in butter fat production 
due to the prepotency of this bull would amount 
to 34,000 pounds a year. Furthermore, we shal! 
suppose that each cow has a period of usefulness 
of eight years. Thus we find that 272,000 pounds 
of fat- are produced by the 20 daughters above 


* that produced by their dams, which, at 40 cents 


a pound, would be worth $108,800. This figure, 
therefore, represents the value of this sire at the 
head of the herd, not to speak of the cumulative 
effect of his breeding value as evidenced in the 
offspring of his sons and daughters. 


Where Bull Lessened Values 


It must also be remembered that a poor bul! 
may have just as great an effect in the Opposite 
direction by reducing the average production of 
the herd. For instance, the 1908 report of the 
Pennsylvania station shows that the Guernse\ 
bull, Warwickshire, got daughters that exceeded 
their dams with the first calf by 11 pounds of 
butter fat. He was followed by Faucet’s Won 
der, whose daughters exceeded their dams by) 
16 pounds of butter fat. 

The third bull used in the college herd was 
Cora’s Deputy, whose daughters yielded 
pounds less fat than their dams with their first 
ealf. Thus this bull was able to tear down 
more during his period of service than the two 
bulls which preceded him were able to build up, 
and at the end of his time the herd was on a 
lower standard than when the first bull was 
bought to head it. 








President Cooper, who says: ‘‘The sole purpose 
of Mr Swann’s investigation is political capital. 
Nevertheless, we will, of course, produce the 
records he desires. We would produce them with- 
out any subpenas. We will be there as he 
desires.”” So, you see,°Mr Swann is going to 
investigate the dairymen’s league. He knows 
he won't accomplish anything, but he wants 
to impress the voting public, so there you 
are. 

Mayor Mitchel also has a committee out 
investigating the league, consisting of Dr North, 
who does know something of sanitary milk, 
although when he tried it himselfhe couldn’t 
make ends meet; William Collings, the organ- 
izer of American federation of labor; E. B. 
Lewis, an attorney; and an uplifter by the name 
of Burnett, who dabbles in various charitable 
matters in New York city. So this is the wonder- 
ful committee that will look into the cost of milk 
production for Mitchel, up for re-election. 


League Officials Are Game 


This committee started in right away 
requested the officials of the dairymen’s league 
to come before them. President Cooper at once 
signified the willingness of the officials to come 
before this very learned body and answer as to 
why they were squeezing consumers and charging 
excessive prices for milk and otherwise operating 
a monopoly in milk production. President 
Cooper, equal to the occasion again, made this 





and — 


reply: “Our records show that there are |1.35!, 
572 cows in New York state, and the members 0! 
the league own only 436,033 of these cows. This 
shows that our members own only 32 per cent of 
the cows. In that part of Pennsylvania in whic! 
we operated there are 51,857 cows, of which ou! 
members own 6239; in New Jersey there a’ 
30,279 cows in our territory, of which 2266 ar 
owned by our members; in Connecticut ther 
are 6856 cows in the territory covered by the 
league, of which our members own 583; 
mont we have members in territory in 
there are 4218 cows, and of these we have 25. 
and in Massachusetts of 1324 cows in the terri- 
tory in which we have members, we have only 
108 cows. This shows just how much of the 
monopoly we enjoy.” 

But not ending here the food administrator 
at Washington is to send a man to investigate 
the league milk situation, the cost of production 
and determine why farmers should not go into 
the charitable business of producing milk for 
the people of New York city. And still not con- 
tent with three investigations, the new food 
commission at Albany, just appointed, is sought 
by the dear politicians to put the kibosh on the 
league. But President Cooper again rising to 
the occasion at once wired Governor WHhitman 
as follows: “Now that the food commission has 
been appointed the dairymen’s league request @ 
that the commission at once investigate the mill 

[To Page 5.] { 
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Large Crops in a Poor Season 


Orange Judd crop reporting bureau reports excellent totals—Statistician B. W. Snow 


freakish in character, in keeping with the 

previous experience of the season, and 
as a result crop growth and crop maturity were 
adversely affected. The month was marked by 
comparatively low temperatures during its 
greater part, with decidedly low temperatures at 
the beginning of the second week, carrying frost,* 
killing in character, into very many sections of 
the northern agricultural region. The end of 
the month was marked by a further low range 
of temperature and the intervening period was 
too cool, particularly at night, for proper crop 
development. Everything matured slowly, and 
there was constant apprehension of a severe dis- 
aster. 

The closing days of September brought another 
frost visitation more extensive than that ex- 
perienced earlier with appearance as far south as 
Nashville, Tenn. Fortunately, however, so far as 
advices from Orange Judd crop reporters at 
this time go, the frost was generally light in 
the second visitation, and was rather spotted in 
character, many districts escaping entirely and 
others suffering only in low or exposed places. 


Much Corn But Quality Lowered 


The season has been distinctly unfavorable 
for corn from the beginning. Planting was late 
and the continued low range of temperature dur- 
ing practically all of the year resulted in slow 
growth. The frost experience of the first week in 
September was easily the overshadowing feature 
of the month. The visitation was peculiar in 
character, running in spots and streaks, but in 
a general way extending from the northwest to 
the southeast, over such lines as to destroy the 
crop in North Dakota, do very heavy damage in 
all of Minnesota, except the southwest quarter, 
very severe in all of Wisconsin and with marked 
damage locally here and there in the northern 
third of Indiana, Illinois and Ohio. 

Our returns this month indicate that the 
damage from the first frost experience is con- 
fined very largely to a matter of quality. The 
crop was sufficiently far advanced in most dis- 
tricts so that when the plant was killed there 
was considerable feeding value in the grain. Of 
course, there are some places where the damage 
is almost complete, but these are small in com- 
parison with the total area, and even in the terri- 
tory worst affected there was considerable corn 
far enough advanced to possess a good feeding 
value. The report this month is the last dealing 
with condition of the corn crop, and the aver- 
age as reported by my agents is 74.6 against 76.0 
September 1. 

It is admitted that it will be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to forecast the corn yield this year, much 
more so than usual, but taking the present 
figures of condition, and applying them to past ex- 
perience, we have an indicated yield per acre of 
26.2 bushels, with a crop promise of 3,115,000, 
600 bushels corn, or (0,000,000 bushels less than 
was promised one month ago. In brief, the crop 
is a large one with a quality materially below 
the usual experience. 


T= weather during September continued 


Final Wheat Roundup 


At this date threshing of wheat is practically 
completed in the spring wheat territory, and 
may be said to be entirely finished in the winter 
wheat district. The returns of my agents, there- 
fore, this month represent the final estimate of 
the rate of yield as developed at the threshing 
machine. The averazse reported for winter wheat 
is exactly the same as reported a month ago, but 
the yield of spring wheat has not quite main- 
tained the first average reported from the 
machine. 

The winter wheat crop averages 15.9 bushels 
per acre, making a total crop cf 443,146,000 
bushels winter, while the spring wheat crop 
averages 12.7 bushels with a total crop of 238,- 
783,000 bushels spring. This makes a total wheat 
crop this year of 681,929,000 bushels, or about 
— bushels more than was grown in 
916, 

If our requirerents were upon a normal basis 
the volume of the crop this year would easily 








@ In spite of frost damage during 
Sept. corn crop makes magnificent 
out-turn, and well above the three 
billion mark, says Statistician B.W. 
Snow in this, his 26th annual report. 
Oats yield proves a veritable record 
breaker at n arly 1700 millions of 
bushels. Wheat crop above a normal 
in spite of earlier vicissitudes during 
the growing season. Potato crop 
ample in size, but doubtful in keeping 
qualities. October rounds out a sea- 
son of hard work and good returns. 




















meet all needs, but the conditions brought about 
by the war and the absolute necessity that we 
shall help to feed the peoples who are allied 
with us in this struggle, make it necessary to 
economize to the last bushel in the use of all 
bread grains, and particularly of wheat. 

This war will be won or lost upon our ability 
and willingness to make the necessary sacrifices 
to enable our allies to maintain the fearful 
struggle in which they are engaged, and it is the 
part of patriotic devotion, as well as of enlight- 
ened self-interest, for our farmers to market this 
crop promptly and thus give ungrudging service 
to the cause which means continued liberty if we 
are successful, or the downfall of free institu- 
tions if the war should be lost. 

The following table gives the acreage, yield 
and production of wheat by states: 

WHEAT CROP OF 1917 











Winter Acres Per acre Bushels 
eT a cancnca 420,000 20 §,400,000 
Pennsylvania ..... 1,395,000 18 25,110,000 

ME nadtbscgeuns 1,300,000 13 16,900,000 
BSRARARS cece vvcce 220,000 14 3,080,000 
Tennessee ........ 612,000 ll 6,732,000 
West Virginia ..... 330,000 14 4,620,000 
Kentucky ......... 756,000 ll 8,316,000 
GED. ceseusiesscsce 1,820,000 22 40,040,000 
BEICRIGAM ccc cscce 840.000 18 15,120,000 
ERGIEMG § coccccccse 1,820,000 18 32,760,000 
SGU on scccccce 1,535,000 18 27,630,000 
Wisconsin ........ 94,000 22 2.068.000 
eae 190,000 20 3,800,000 
ere 1,750,000 16 28,000,000 
TOMEOS ceccccccccs 4,480,000 15 67,200,000 
Nebraska ......... 1,020,000 16 16,320,000 
California ........ 360,000 23 8,280,000 
re 448,000 20 8,960,000 
Washintgon ....... 610,000 23 14,030,000 
Oklahoma ........ 2,750,000 13 35,750.000 
Montana ......... 600,000 13 7,800,000 
TRS wesscesacnce 4,445,000 14 62,230,000 

DRE. scvcccccece 27,795,000 15.9 443,146,000 

Spring 
New England 15,000 22 330,000 
Wisconsin ........ 000 20 2,700,000 
Minnesota ........ 3,500,000 16 56,000,000 
BOG seccccvccsces 325,000 21 6,825,000 
OMORD cccccsscces 55,000 6 330,000 
Nebraska ......... 425,000 15 6.375.000 
North Dakota .... 7,151,000 x 57,208,000 
South Dakota 3,705,000 16 59,280,000 
QEOGOM cccccsccecs 330,000 15 4,950,000 
Washington ...... 1,218,000 17 20,706,000 
Montana ......+.-. 1,075,000 9 9,675,000 
Other ..cccccceses 904,000 16 14,404,000 

Total c.cccceess 18,838,000 12.7 238,783,000 
Winter ...seeeeees 27,795,000 15.9 443,146,000 
Spring ..-.+e+++--- 18,838,000 12.7 238,783,000 

Total 1917 ..... 46,633,000 £81,929,000 

Total 1916 ..... 50,856,000 603,108,000 


Great Oats Crop Secured 

Final threshing returns for oats do not quite 
maintain the high average yield shown by the 
first threshing, but the figure is still well above 
normal, and the total crop is much larger than 
has ever before been growfi. The average rate 
of yield is reported at 37.4 bushels, making a 
total oats crop of 1,605,887,000 bushels. 

This oats crop is ample for all requirements 
and in order to conserve foodstuffs so far as may 
be possible it should be substituted for corn in 
the feeding of work animals and of growing ani- 
mals on the farm, leaving corn to be used to a 
larger measure than usual in the production of 
meats and fats, and for unusual requirements 
which will be felt for its use as human food. 


Rye and Barley Show Up Well v4 

The minor cereals have this year made a Satis- 
factory record, the acreage for them all being 
materially increased, and the rate of yield mod- 
erately satisfactory. Considering the character 
of the season the results are proving better than 
might have been anticipated. In the case of rye 
the average yield per acre is reported at 15.5 
bushels, making a total crop of 56,750,000 


bushels, or about 30 per cent more than 
produced last year. 

In the case of harley there was a very satis< 
factory increase in acreage, and the yield of 23.7 
bushels is a moderately good return. This 
makes a total barley crop of 209,013,000 bushels, 
which is a little bit less than was indicated a 


was 








month ago, threshing results in North Dakota 
proving a considerable disappointment. 
OATS CROP, 1017 
Acres Per acre Bushels 
New York ....... 1,240,000 35 43,400,000 
Pennsylvania .... 1,190 000 37 44,030,000 
SEND ccrvaccoces 1,820,000 28 6.960.000 
Arkansas ..... 354,000 28 9,912,000 
Tennessee ....... 225,000 24 6.912.000 
West Virginia ... 148.000 28 4.144.000 
Kentucky ....... 280,000 26 7,280,000 
eee sevce 1,785,000 41 73,185,000 
Michigan ....... 1,480,000 38 56,240,000 
Indiana ........ 1,855,000 a8 70,490,000 
ree 4,870,000 48 233,760,000 
Wisconsin ....... 2,244,000 45 
Minnesota ...... 3,301,000 37 
BOWE.  ccvcqeccens 5,300,000 52 
OS ae 1,355,000 41 
Kansas. ..... 1,783,000 a4 
Nebraska ... 2,655,000 35 
North Dakota 000 16 
South Dakota ... 000 38 73,036,000 
California ....... 210,000 41 8,610,000 
Orefon  cvasesece 73,000 30 11,190,000 
Washington ..... 289,000 42 12,138,000 
Oklahoma’ ....-. 1,175,000 20 34,075,000 
Montan&® = ....e+. 698,000 27 18,711,000 
Other cecsccccee 4,305,000 28 120,540,000 
Total wccccccce 42,965,000 37.4 1,605, 887,000 
lL Meee 89,588,000 29.3 1,157,024,000 
See 40,024,000 37.6 1,507,259,000 
1914 cone oe SLU, 000 29.1 1,114, 147,000 


Potato Crop Materially Hurt 


The frost of the second week in September 
unfortunately was most severe in the districtg 
that produce commercial potatoes. As a result 
there is a very considerable falling off in the 
estimated crop compared with the promise of 30 
days since. When the frosts of September 9-11 
were experienced the bulk of the potato crop in 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota and the Dakotas 
was still green, so it suffered severely. Else< 
where the damage was comparatively slight, but 
unfortunately the great bulk of commercial po< 
tatoes in the western territory comes from these 
states. 

Considerable apprehension is expressed as to 
the keeping quality of the tubers. The lack of 
maturity, of course, makes the question doubt< 
ful, and if we should be unfortunate enough to 
experience a period of wet weather for harvest 
before the potatoes are dug the situation might 
bec e serious. The great increase in potato 
acreage this year was in the shape of gardens 
and small patches in territory which does not 
produce commercial supplies and which, there< 
fore, were important only as taking care of local 
requirements. \ 

The greatest possible care should be exercised 
in the gathering and storing of this crop. Not 
only will the price be high in spite of the rela-« 
tively large volume of the crop, but in order 
‘that there may be suflicient foodstuff to meet all 
requirements it is necessary that the greatest 
care be exercised in conserving that which has 
been secured. When, as in the case of potatoes, 
the quality is somewhat doubtful, special care 
must be taken to see that they are stored where 
they are dry and ventilated. 

The following statement gives the estimated 
acreage, yield and production of potatoes by 
states: 














POTATO CROP BY STATES 

Acres Per acre Busheis 

. eM 386,000 110 42,460,000 
Pennsylvania ...... 299,000 103 30,797,000 
BONED, noceseveccnses 35,000 70 2,459,900 
Arkansas 29,000 83 2,407,000 
‘Tennessee 49,000 93 4,557,000 
West Virginia 52,000 105 5,460,000 
Kentucky 58,000 88 5,104,000 
| 162,000 103 16,686,000 
Michigan 295,000 105 30,975,000 
Indiana 92.000 101 9,292,000 
Illinois ... 147,000 + 100 14,700,000 
Wisconsin 304,000 106 82,224,000 
Minnesota . 279,000 04 26,226,000 
Iowa ...... 180,000 96 17,280,000 
Missouri ... 116,000 95 11,020,000 
Kansas ..ccccresece 89,000 61 5,429,000 
Nebraska ......... 150,000 74 11,100,000 
North Dakota ...... 79,000 39 3,081,000 
South Dakota ..... 69,000 90 6,210,000 
California .......-. 97,000 121 11,737,000 
QOreGON .ocsessseees 70,000 100 7,000,000 
Washington 68,000 135 9,180,000 
Oklahoma 52,000 57 1,824,000 
Montana 36,000 95 3,420,000 
Other wcccccccsecee 955,000 85 81,175,000 
Total ccccsessece 4,128,000 94.9 391,794,000 
WDIG ccccccsseccece 3,628,000 68.7 249,287,000 
W915 ccccccrsccceee 3,641,000 102.7 373,829,000 
W914 ccccceseeeeese 3,708,000 89.7 332,628,000 
WIS ccvccccccececs 3,663,000 78.9 289,214,000 





Matured Meat Animals return in the manuré 
three-fourths of the nitrogen and phosphorus and. 
four-fifths of the potash in the feeda/ 
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When Are Dairymen a Trust ? 

The spectacular raid upon the ollicers of the 
Chicago milk producers’ association by the state 
attorney may or may not result in their indict- 
ment for violating the [Illinois anti-trust law. 
New York city ollicials are trying to find out if 
the dairymen’s league has violated the New York 
state anti-trust law. The New England milk 
producers’ union has been held up by the state 
committee of public safety under threats of 
prosecution. There seems to be a general effort 
among city and state ojlicials to prevent any con- 
certed action by dairymen to obtain a fair price 
for milk. 

Will the federal department of justice seek to 
indict dairymen for alleged violation of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law pertaining to interstate com- 
merce? Under Section 6 of the so-called Clayton 
amendment, enacted by congress Oct 15, 1914, 
ugricultural and labor organizations are specifi- 
eally exempted from the Sherman act. In our 
judgment, this exemption is broad enough to re- 
lieve from legal liability the members and ollicers 
of any dairymen’s association interested in inter- 

This opinion is based upon a 
somewhat intimate knowledge of the methodse 
and acts of these association Indeed, to meet 
the points raised by federal prosecuting oflicials, 
New England dairymen reorganized two years 
ago, and their eflicient methods since apparently 


state commerce 


have been beyond attack from the federal de- 
partment of justices 

The Illinois state law regarding trusts is most 
drastic. Whether the Chicago milk 
association has technically violated any of the 
provisions of this state law, is for the courts to 
The New York state law follows the 
sricultural 


producers’ 


determine. 
Clayton act in specifically exempting 
organizations. 

The nub of the whole matter is this: Middle- 
men usually have extorted from consumers twice 
as much for milk farmers receive. Too 
often l-cent advance demanded by farmers isan 
excuse for a 2-cent advance by dealers to consum- 
ers. Yet it costs the dealer no more to distribute 
milk that costs him 8 cents, than that which costs 
tj or 7 cents. To obscure their own actions the 
middlemen cleverly employ the city press to stir 


s alone re- 


up clamor, by holding the farmer 
sponsible for increased cost of milk. 

Should the courts, , decree that 
farmers mm not organize to secure a re asonable 
price for their produce, the laws will be amended 
of state and federal 


state or fede 


at the very next session 


legislat :. No such law can stand. Farmers 
ust not only be legally pe rmitted to co-operate, 
ts! M1 neouraged so to do. The federal 
gZ0vernment itself is now most Nagrantly violat- 


ing the Sherman anti-trust law by the pooling of 
its purchases for war purposes. 

Now that victory in warfare depends so largely 
upon food production is no time for arbitrarily 
harassing farmers end their organizations for 
alleged technical violation of laws that were 
never designed to interfere with the legitimate 
development of agriculture. 


Push Road Work 


be hereas, it is essential that all the transnorta- 
tio facilities of the nation should be brought to 
the highest state of efficiency in order that food- 
stuffs may be moved most economically from the 
farm to the market, that manufactured products 
be moved at the lewest cost from the factory to 
the consumer, and, whereas, the public highways 
offer a good, prompt and economical means of 
supplementary transportation by rail and water, 
therefore be is resolved, that the prompt improve- 
ment of our public highways is important and 
should be forwarded in every proper way. 

This resolution passed recently by the Ameri- 
ean business war convention at Atlantic City 
will have the general approval of every forward- 
looking farmer. Great headway has been made 
in building public roads, to the advantage, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of all farm people. The work 
must not be stopped or retarded by pressure of 
demands in other directions. Money appropriated 
or planned for road improvement must not be 
diverted in other directions; but this may result 
if road programs are not actively pushed. We 
need more better roads, and we need far-seeing 
people in charge of their construction. 

The congestion in railway transportation serv- 
ice makes it even more important to push road 
work this year; to extend. develop and make 
good every important public highway in rural 
districts. This done as early as possible means 
easy transportation of farm products by automo- 
bile, motor truck and team to all consuming 
markets. 

The postofiice department will try out trucks 
for parcel post service in hauling food to cities. 
That may revolutionize the market and distribu- 
tion method now so inadequate; and in reality 
may prove a most important factor in moving 
food products from the farm direct to city kitch- 
ens. By all means push road work. Let the 
activity of the past be small compared to what 
will be done on roads within the next few years. 
Push road work, yes, at once. 

The dairymen’s league has been advertising 
milk to further its sales for months past. The 
league has been showing the 
value of milk compared to 
Own Interests other food products at higher 

prices than those prevailing 
for milk. The oflicers have shown tact and good 
will in doing the work, but dealers now turn 
around and sling mud at producers. This is a 
case of where a good turn breeds ingratitude. 
The dealers are blind to their own interests. 
Dairy producers must sooner or later learn, 
through bitter experience perhaps, that milk 
dealers will not co-operate, that their mission 
and end is to depress the price of milk to pro- 
ducers. Their aim at all times is to put the 
yoke back into service and ‘press it down on 
the necks of farmers. New York city milk deal- 
ers do not play fair and won’t play fair. The 
time has come to quit trusting them. They need 
to learn, what Boston milk dealers learned years 
ago, that it is neither good business nor good 
politics to everlastingly oppose every proper 
movement of the producers. 


Blind to Their 





Most denationalizing is the postal section of 
the war revenue law. It imposes an almost pro- 
hibitory tax upon the circula- 
tion of newspapers and period- 
icals. The present flat rate for 
all distances of 1 cent a pound, is increased 50% 
on reading matter. On the proportion of space 
occupied by advertisements postage is doubled 
within the 150-mile zone, and increased for each 
zone to 10 cents a pound for a distance of 1800 
miles or over. These changes imply a tax upon 
subscribers and advertisers that may cost more 
to collect than the increase in revenue. Such 
taxes fall with crushing force upon farmers’ 
papers. Sweeping advances in subscription and 
advertising rates to cover these restrictive taxes, 
will restrict the circulation and usefulness of 
literature of all kinds. Unjust, illogical, and 
unpatrictic though this destructive postal law 


A Bad Mistake 


a 


Pa 
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may be, both to public and press, Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist will continue to do its full 
duty to agriculture, and to the nation at large. 
Because congress deals unjustly by the press, does 
not peeve American Agriculturist, our subscribers 
ers and advertisers patriotically will help it bear 
this new tax, which is to be applied gradually. 
Let press and public work together to uphold the 
republic in its peril, irrespective of governmental 
mistakes that cost so dearly. The American flag 
calls upon each of us to sacrifice our all, if need 
be, to sustain the principles that today more 
than ever before make our flag the hope of the 
world. 


Beef or Milk 

Those people of New York city who have 
become so excited over milk prices, can heave 
beef if they prefer beef to milk. For years the 
boyeetters and dealers and uplifters have been 
forcing unprofitable prices on dairy producers 
until there has come about a manifest decrease 
in milch cows. On top of the previous depression 
came higher production costs until milk could 
not possibly be made unless there was a radical 
advance in milk prices to farmers. 

The situation was practically met by the 
October and November schedule of the Dairy- 
men’s league. But that schedule does not seem 
to sienee the dealers. And the dealers, backed 
by their millionaire stockholders, high-priced 
attorneys and the political friends of these gangs 
have fallen into a fit and are whining and bellow- 

«ing like mad bulls. They have appealed to the 
district attorney and the attorney-gencral to 
take the representatives of the producers and 
the league oflicials by the neck and pitch them 
into jail, because these men dared to sell farm- 
ers’ milk at the prices at which it costs to make. 
The whine of these rich dealers will avail little. 
They may raise a bit of noise and stir up the 
politicians to the advantage of the latter for the 
politics in it, but we doubt if any jury of any 
kind would convict any individual for demand- 
ing for his product a price equaling its cost. 

Anyway, the milk belongs to the producers. 
It is theirs to feed the calves or pigs, or to sell 
to dealers or to anybody else that may want it. 
It city people do not want the milk, then they 
ean have beef. Milk people can get a jim-dandy 
price for their cows as beef, and other people 
want the beef. If New York city people are not 
anxious to pay for milk what it costs to make, 
dairy farmers will be quite willing to dispose of 
their cows, as hundreds of dairymen already have 
done to their advantage. 


Health Commissioner Emerson of New York 
city has been studying income and expenditures 
of average sorts of families 
whose earnings are round about 
$16 a week. He finds that 3 to 
10 per cent of this income is spent in saloons. For 
every dollar spent enough is passed over the bar 
for booze to buy a quart of milk! Booze lessens 
the worker’s ability to work; milk builds 
strength. Suppose, instead of booze, that sum 
were daily spent for milk, its effect on family 
life would be immediate. Booze does more to 
keep the workman poor than all other evils com- 
bined. Milk is one substance to make families 
eflicient, prosperous, happy. 


Milk for Booze 


“Why say so much about war?” is asked of 
us somewhat petulantly by a farmer of advanced 
years? Perhaps he and some 

Today’s Issue others do not yet realize that 
this country has been plunged 

suddenly into conditions for which there is no 
precedent in all history. How these new condi- 
tions, war circumstances, government control, 
voluntary co-operation with government, and 
military necessity, may affect the farmer’s life 
and work it is vital to him to know. This is 
why American Agriculturist, alone of the farm 
press in this region, keeps its readers fully 
posted upon these vital topics. In addition, the 
Orange Judd special crop reporting service, mar- 
ket news and crop prospects, tell in every issue 
developments as to supply, demand and prices of 
what the farmer has to sell or buy. No wonder 
our farmers so eagerly await each issue and gov- 
ern their selling and buying largely by the in- 
formation contained exclusively in our columns, 
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Shall Cows Be Kept? 


A pertinent question answered by Edward Van 


Dairy products must 


One of thé big questions confront- 
ing the dairy farmer, if he is so lo- 
cated that much of his land can 
profitably be tilled, is: Shall he dis- 
pose of his cows, which will give little 
profit when fed high priced concen- 
trates when he must sell their -prod- 
uet at present prices which are not 
inereased in the same proportion as 
feed? Would he not be better off for 
a few years to grow grain and other 
produce which will give him a good 
margin*or profit? Two factors tend- 
ing to influence him are the attractive 
prices offered by beef buyers and the 
Pa ppeal to his patriotism to grow grain. 

Neither pasture nor hay“have ad- 
aan in price and are not likely to. 
This past season both are abundant 
snd mueh of the former -would be 
wasted unless turned into cash through 
the dairy cow. The only item of in- 
ereased expense, when concentrates 
nre not being fed, is labor. The price 
of it has not increased proportionate- 
jy to that of milk, so the dairyman is 
getting more profit this summer than 
he ever has. Whether corn is put in- 
silo or husked, there is little 
market for the stalks apart from the 
dairy cow. Commercial fertilizer is 
searee, aS well as high in price, and 
we cannot grow profitable crops un- 
Jess the land is fed. If we fail to look 
pevond these fat years of profitable 
eroppings to the return of normal 
prices, upsetting our well-established 
farm practices and letting our fer- 
fility decrease, we shall find that the 
lean years will swallow up the fat 
enes. 

There is as much need for dairy 
products, protein and fat, as there is 
for breadstuff, particularly for young 
children. I believe it is more patriotic 
for the eastern dairy farmer to pro- 
duce milk and let those farther from 
market do the grain growing. 

Save Profitable Cows 

We have been urging the elimina- 
tion of the unprofitable cow, and men 
have been slow to do so. Until the 
past six months, a cow was unprofit- 
«ble if she gave below 6000 pounds of 
milk; now she must give 7000 pounds 
to pay, and with that yield we can af- 
fjord to pay higher prices for concen- 
trates than at present, and get full 
pay for our pasture, hay and silage 
corn. But men are selling the 7000- 
pound cow and those giving much 
more. It is a good time to reduce, if 
only low producers are sold. Unless 
2 goodly number of cows are retained 
and others are raised from them to 
supply the future dairies, there will 
be a cow and milk famine. 

Milk is one of the cheapest as well 
as most nutritious foods. The ad- 
vance in price to the consumer has 
not been commensurate with that of 


to the 


Alstyne 


other supplies. 
increase in price or the dairyman 
cannot pay the price demanded for 
feeds. The sooner the consumer real- 
izes this, the better; unless he pays 
an adequate price now, he will be 
obliged to pay a much higher one 
later. I believe it unwise to sell % 
young, well-put-up cow even though 
she gives less than 6000 pounds of 
milk for the advance in price of her 
products will make it worth while to 
keep her. ° 

Grow more clover and alfalfa andi 


grains to feed with the silage. If the 
cows are kept in condition, even 
though they do not give so much 


milk, that produced will be ata great- 
er profit than a larger quantity made 
from high priced concentrates. 


Calling Cows Before the Law 
[Froni Page 2.] 
situation and the correctness of our 
position.” So there you have it. 

During the next few days the ofli- 
cials of the dairymen’s league will not 
have much to enjey along with the 
rest of New York city inhabitants, the 
theaters, movies, amusement parks, 
and indulge in high priced entertain- 
ments in cabarets and restaurants and 
in having a good time generally. Pos- 
sibly these four investigating commit- 
tees will rotate their hearings. One 
might use the time before breakfast 
for its daily session, another take the 
time between breakfast and noon, a 
third between noon and supper, and 
the remaining committee might use 
the time after supper until bedtime. 
Possibly these committees will allow 
the league oflicials time enough to 
snatch a bit of sleep and eat a sand- 
wich as they pass from one meeting 
room to another. : 

Not the least amusing thing about 
the whole situation is the whine of 
the milk dealers. One of these milk 
dealers has testified that he was put 
out of business by the league. On 
investigation it was found that he 
didn’t want to pay the farmers what 
they wanted for the milk and the 
farmers wouldn't take the price he of- 
fered. Therefore, he was put out of 
business by the dairy products! If a 
child made that statement it would go 
because of inexperience and youth. 
But for a mature man to make that 
plea becomes a whine; it is ridiculous; 
after all, it shows the kind of incom- 


petent, inefficient crowd that has 
been selling the milk of producers. 
Dealers would like to get some.of the 


dairy league officials in jail and thus 
end the league. To do so would take 
them back to the days of spoils and 
the big profits on watered Stock. 


We believe these dealers have an- 
other guéss coming. No league official 

















Chief Workers in United States Food Administration 
Here photographed are the men who are co-operating with Mr Hoover 


in the work of the food administration. 
2 Charles( Hebberd_ of Washington; 


Swenson of Wisconsin; 


ams of Arkansas; 4 Herbert Cc. Hoover; 


They are as follows: 1 Magnus 
3 Hamp Wil- 
5 Henry M. Hoyt of Nevada; 6 


Henry A. Page of North Carolina; 7 Timothy A. Riordan of Arizona; % 
David R. Coker of South Carolina; 9 Fred M. Sackett of Kentucky; 10 Dr 
R. L. Wilbur; 11° Prof Alfred Atkinson of Montana; 12 James Hartness of 


Vermont; 13 George H. Rolph; 
Remsen McGinnis; 
of Louisiana; 18 Theodore C. 


16 Ralph C. Ely of New Mexico; 
Diers of Wyoming; 


14 Edwin G. Baetger of Maryland; 15 


17 John M. Parker 
19 Prof H. A. Morgan of 


Tennessee; 0 F. C. Walcott; 21 Dr Edwin C. Ladd of North Dakota; 22 


? W. Oglebay of West Virginia: 
Theo Froth 


Straus; 29 John W. 


23 Cecil Barnes; 
m; 26 John Richardson; 27 Kent S. Clow; 
Hallowell. 


24 Ben S. Allen; = 
28 Herbert 
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will go to jail and out of the whole 
mess these officials will come stronger 
than ever and the league throughout 
its territory will be greatly benefited. 
Out of Mire Through Organizations 
One sees now how impossible it was 
for progress to be made on the dairy 
farm without organization. Slaves be- 
fore, producers are now free. In the 
olden days the lords of the feudal es- 
tates commanded their subjects to do 
as they desired, and responding, the 
subjects bowed and grinned. The dea}- 
like the old lord masters, 
the fate of dairymen, made them do 
their bidding. But these days have 
passed forever. Hereafter the men 
who make milk will figure the cost of 
its produc 


tion and sell it at cost with 
a little profit to boot. Dairymen will 


ers, decreed 


rejoice when the day comes that the 
state or nation wil) figure milk costs 
with a slight protit. When that day 
comes the labor of the\varm wiht be 
paid the same as the labor of other 
men, and if farmers work overtime 
they will be allowed the same ruling 
rate for overtime. 

While such investigations as these 
may be irritating and annoying in the 
end they will only the more conclu- 
sively show the justice of the dairy- 
men’s cause, and more clearly and 
fully establish what actual milk costs 
are. When this is done the day. of 
dairymen working for wages, and of 


and children for nothing, will 
When a tight comes 
to the court it ends in the truth pre- 
vailing, which in means the 
position of the dairymen will be made 
stronger than ever. So bring the cows 
before the judge! Willingly she will 
respond, but twist her tail and take 
the consequence, 


wives 
be ended forever. 


this case 


Hard Milking is due to 





ene of the 
muscles of the teat which closes the 
teat cpening tighter than it should. 
In hard milking cases the use of the 
teat plug will be fond beneficial. 
Such plugs may be pnrehased or 
made at home of rubber or wood. 
They are placed in the teat duct and 
held fast by a cord or tape. During 
milking the plugs are removed and 
then replaced when milking is fin- 
ished. This is continued until the 
opening is enlarged. 
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way of helping Uncle 
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REX STRIP SHINGLES 
ARE ECONOMICAL 
AN Asphalt Shingle Roof is thoroughly 


| serviceable, It is more economical than 
| any other kind of shingle roof covering. The 


price is marvelously low—laber cost is a 
minimum one—there is no upkeep expense. 
And the ‘roof is really beautiful. 

Whaiever your requirement, we have a 
roofing that will satisfy it. Our Catalog No. 
| 20 will be sent (samples included) on re- 
| quest. 

THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


| 107 Pearl Street, Boston, Mase. 
' CHICAGO NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 
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GetCash 
EEX out of your 


OLD’ BAGS, 


You'll be surprised how much monev we w 
y you for your old bays, torn or sound,: 
¢ ¥ quantity, Don't let them lie around 7 
rot When you can turn them into money, 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
and we mail check as soon ae shipment is 
received Take advantage of present high 
prices — write today for price-list and shipping 
instructions, Largest direct buyers of bags in 
the_ world. References — Citizens Bank of 
Boffalo, Dun or Bradstreet. 
tROQUOIS BAG CO. 
297 Howard St., Eutfalo, NY 
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ational Aluminum Shoes outwear several 
of all-leatber, rubber or wood sole boots or sl = 
for work on farm, mery, railroad, in mine o: 
‘ac UW ARANTEED.--bre 










Water - proof -- rust 
it fine, easy 
warm, comfortak 
ss st on felt insoles. Bert 
Ri movable | frie a 


a pre 
. tape ti uke wu sp wear, prevent shiny: - 
nal easy to replace ct er _ co ther u- 
sands of patie: ied ur Mc ~ ey back 
ote . stiefied alte secing and trying 
on, Write for free catalog giving 
\} prices, etyles and be w to order. 
National Aluminum Shoe Co. 
Box 47 Racine, Wis. 


NATIONAL ALUMINUM SHOES 
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Sucrene Calf Meal is the most 
cause it contains soluble blood 





strong frames; 





ious life- Pyne materia 
animal's full development. 


varies, as does 
growth of the calf. 





fed it the best feed 


us his name and we will see that you are suppli 


Write for our Fige Book on Calf Reicine. 
Contains reliable information on every phase of 
the subject. Will save you money and trouble. 


American Milling Company 


Dept. 30 Peoria, Illinois 
6) Years A 's Leading MI ca cititnninnsictnanniniia 
ixed Feed Specialists) i ee 


throwing away good-money—costs you 
from $30 to $40 to bring the animal to 
five months old. 
from $25 to $30 in feed cost—enables you to sell 
or use nearly all the cow's milk. 
thrives better, grows faster, with less chance of set 
back or sickness. 


Sucrene Calf Meal 


The Most Perfect Calf Food Science Can Produce 


It is unlike any other calf meal on the market. 
found in any other, but which the calf must have for health and growth. 
erfect substitute for whole milk on the market be- 
our, a strong protein food an 


effective bowel correctives— prevents scours; 
starch and malt flour, which supply the necessary sugar in 


the most digestible form—now generally prescribed by p — for human babies 


in preference to milk sugar; dried skim milk, which contri 
Pinowa as ‘‘vitamine,” absolutely necessary to the young 


The foregoing ingredients, with corn feed meal, linseed meal and flour 


middlings, constitute a complete food for the young calf. 
that of cow's milk, therefore insuring the steady healthy 


directions in every sack. 
Order a trial sack from your dealer. You will 
inyestment you ever made. 
he does not handle Sucrene Calf Meal write 


Sanam Colt Meal can be prepared in a few 


~ This Calf Pays 
; Five Ti Times 
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Fy y 
NA Raising calves on whole 


milk is out of date. It is 


Sucrene Calf Meal saves you 


The calf 


Let us tell you why. 


Contains ingredients not 
one of the most 


bone meal,» which builds up big, 


utes the rare and myster- 


Its quality never 





Please send me Free Book on Calf 
Raisin: sal iipsteated literature 2 
feeds hea below. (30) 

O Tees, Dairy Feed 

0 Sucrene Calf Meal 

0) Sucrene Hog Meal 

Sucrene Poultry Mash 

O Amco Fat Maker for steers 

© Amco Dairy Feed 
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National Dairy Show: 


Some of the things that are promised 


Next week the doors of the dairy 
show will be opened in Columbus, O, 
Thursday, October 18, is the day, the 
state fair grounds the place. This 
show will be the llth annua! of this 
organization and will be the greatest. 
Last year at Springfield, Mass, a new 
record was set with over 300,000 
people in attendance, but a bigger 
bill of fare has been planned for the 
middle westerners and a bigger crowd 
is expected. 

For 10 days and nights the show 
will be open to the public. Some of 
the most famous specimens of all 
lairy breeds will be assembled. It is 
estimated that over 2000 head of Jer- 
seys, Holsteins, Guernseys, Ayrshires 
ind Brown Swiss will be in the cattle 
sarns. But not cattle only. Hundreds 
ff the finest horses will be assembled 
ilso as a feature of entertainment 

There will be classes for hunters, 
umpers, polo ponies, cavalry ind 


police mounts, roadsters, heavy har- 
1iess horses, as well as every type of 
horse now used in the army The 
draft horse will be represented by the 
Civdesdale, Percheron and Belgian, 
nd a wonderful prize list to insure 


ot only a large exhibit of draft horses 


ut a notable one. The horse exhibit 
ill be a real horse fair and horse 
-how combined. Many people have 
id about hors shows but have 
never seen them This will be a real 


orse show, not u miniature or inii- 
ition event 

Some of the other 
follows A 


things promised 
‘re as domestic scienc« 
‘hool with experts in charge to give 
iteresting and instructive demonstra- 
tions, milk exhibits showing pasteu 
igation of milk, the 
butter, ice cream and cheese, all un- 
der perfectly sanitary conditions. in 
prize neurly S40.000 are of- 
makes it possible for the 
country to be 


maniac ure of 


way oft 
fered, which 
nest animals in the 
hown 

There will be a huge tractor display 
in one of the buildings and an auto- 
mobile show in another and motor 
rucks in still another building. Lead- 
ing agricultural colleges of the coun- 


Steps in Producing Best Milk 


‘OT COSTLY EQUIPMENT, BUT CARE TO 


SECURI CLEANLINESS AND FREEDOM 
FKOM DISEASE THE IMPORTANT POINTS 
The New York station believes not 
ooly that milk should have good 


keeping quality, the result of low 
vcerm content, but that it should also 
e clean and free from disease germs 
tefore it can properly be called the 
high grade milk, writes Robert 58. 
reed. When the sources of these 
troubles are understood it becomes a 


mple matter to produce a_ high 
<rade milk if the herd is a healthy 
herd 


Last month more than half of the 
1) dairymen bringing milk to the city 
of Geneva, N Y, brought milk with a 
~erm count less than 6U0,000 and none 
exceeded 200,000. This result has 


been brought about largely by con- 
rolling three things—garget, clean- 
ing of milking machines and milk 


cans, the latter being the worst ele- 
ment in the situation Dairy 
ecards would be all right if they were 
founded on fact instead of on opin- 
icns and were so arranged that the 


score 


three elements ot milk quality 
cleanliness, healthiness and keeping 
quality were properly controlled. 


Suggestions for Dairymen 

Based on the above statements by 
Prof Breed, the New York station 
makes suggestions to dairymen. With 
he present food prices the produc- 
tion of an abundant supply of high 
«xrade milk in the cheapest possible 

ay is a national duty. High grade 
milk can be produced on any farm 
‘3s cheaply as poor quality milk is now 
produced Ixxtensive equipment and 
remodeled stables make it easy to pro- 
auce high grade milk, but they are 
ot necessary. What dairymen need 
+ cure at the following points: 

1 To make clean milk, keep the 
cow's flanks, udders and bodies clean; 
see that the milker’s hands and 
clothes are clean Use a small 
mouthed milk pail. Watch the strain- 
er cloth and see whether you can find 
ome way of lessening the amount of 
lirt on it. 

r4 Healthful milk. Disease germs 
in milk ordinarily come from two 
sOurces—-from the cow and from hu 


try will have displays and will send 
judging teams. A $25,000 exhibit has 
been provided for by the federal gov- 
ernment. Great mass meetings will 
be held during the entire 10 days with 
leading men of the land to attend and 
address meetings. 

Since 18% of the daily food of ali 
the people comes from the dairy cow, 
the importance of the dairy industry 
and of a show exploiting the dairy in- 
dustry takes on added importance, 
which cannot be too much impressed 
on everybody. The dairy show fur- 
thermore is not a money-making af- 
fair, but all the receipts are used for 
meeting the expenses, and if any is 
over, these are devoted to educational 
work and to the furtherance of va- 
rious movements that stand for better 
conditions in the dairy world. 

The dairy show itself is more than 
the mere assembling of exhibtis. It 
is an expression in a material way of 
the spirit of a more profitable busi- 
ness endeavor, better agriculture in 
general and an enriched country life. 
Undoubtedly this show will be the 
most important single agricultura: 
and industrial enterprise held in ths 
vorild this year. It offers thousands 
of people the event of a lifetime. 

The attendance at Springfield last 
vear will be doubled and more people 
will return to their homes impressed 
with the importance of agriculture, in- 
spired to bigger and better things and 
directed as to the way to go for grevt- 
er success than any single enterprise 
heretofore has offered. Not only will 
Ohio people attend in large numbers 
but people from all over the United 
Siutes 

Live stock exhibits have been en- 
tered from leading states east and 
west, north and south, and men and 
women signify their intention of at- 
ending from Maine to California, and 
trom the southern to northern border, 
The dairy show is now ready; here 
again with doors open to all to come 
and learn. Make no mistake; it will 
be worth while to spend not one day 
only but many days at this great in- 
ternational institution, 








Keep the herd free from 
gurget and other dis- 


man beings 
tuberculosis, 
Secure the help of a compe- 


eases. 
tent veterinarian if needed. You will 
find it financially profitable in the 


long run. Germs in market milk are 
those which are found in the milk of 
cows with garget. It is possible that 
germs do not cause disease in 
human beings, but no one wants 
them in milk. Protect the milk from 
iil chance of coming in contact with 
rersons suffering with contagious dis- 
euses, especially typhoid fever, scar- 
let fever and sore throat. Since it is 
humanely impossible to protect the 
general milk supply of cities in all of 
these ways a double protection is af- 
forded in pasteurizing at a temper- 
ature of 142 to 145 degrees for 30 
minutes. 
Milk Which Does Not Sour Quickly 
Such milk contains few bacteria 
per cubic centimeter. Bacteria are 
kept out of milk by discarding all 
milk from cows with garget; by pro- 
tecting the milk from dirt; by using 
as few utensils as possible and keep- 
ing these  bacteriologically clean. 
Cool milk below tO degrees as soon 
as possible if it is not to be deliv- 
ered within 12 hours. Milk which is 


these 


to be delivered to a_  pasteurizing 
plant at once does not need to be 
cooled The most abundant sources 


of bacteria in fresh milk are cows giv- 
ing gargety milk, bad smelling milk 
cans and improperly cared for rubber 
teat cups of milking machines. The 
number of bacteria from anyone of 
these sources may exceed the number 
of dollars in our new war loan All 
of the utensils add some bacteria to 
milk unless cared for better than is 
usually done Strainer cloths should 
be boiled, all metal utensils scalded 
and thoroughly dried. Rubber teat 
cups of milking machines cannot be 
kept free from bacteria except by 
using certain harmless germicides, 
which are easily obtainable and read- 
ily used 

Mi.:k which does not sour quickly 
may be both dirty and contain many 


disease germs. Likewise a milk 
which sours quickly may be clean 
and free from disease germs. A high 


grade milk must be clean, free from 
disease germs and contain so few bac- 


teria that it “does. not sour for 24 to 
48 hours, even when kept at ordin- 
ary temperatures.. Any @airyman ob- 
serving the above direction carefully 
may be reasonably sure that. he is 
producing a high grade milk. 

No Guess Work in Suggestions 

The above recommendations are 
based on the results obtained in 10 
years of experimental work at the 
New York station. They are now 
being tried out in a practical way on 
40 farms bringing milk to the city of 
Geneva, with the result that 
months’ time the amount of milk‘ of 
poor sanitary quality brought into 
the city has been very markedly re- 
duced. Another six months of equal 
improvemeMt will bring all milk in 
the city to Grade A quality. 
work is being accomplished 


prove their equipment or stables. 


In addition to these points of han- | 


diing milk, no less important is the 
necessity of getting the best kind of 
feec for cows, that milk may be pro- 
duced in the cheapest manner pos- 
sible The chance of success in this 
time of high prices for grain feed is 
greatly reduced if the dairy farmer 
does not have a good silo. The silo in 
this day, therefore, is practically in- 
dispensable to successful milk produe- 


tion. With good silage should go also 
legume crops, such as soy beans, 


clover and alfalfa. Every dairy farm- | 


grow all the alfaifa 
where alfalfa 


er should 
sible but 


pos- 
cannot be 


grown, then by all means grow red | 


clover. 


New Day for Dairy Producers 
{From Page 1.] 


to farmers, dealers have taken 2 cents 
a quart from consumers. While rec- 
ognizing that it costs a lot of money 
to distribute milk and that it costs 
more than the average farmer believes 
to be necessary,-it is nevertheless a 
fact that there is a wide margin be- 
tween the few cents a quart paid to 
farmers and the many cents a quart 
paid by consumers. It is certain, how- 
ever, henceforth, farmers who make 
milk will not submit to the dictation of 
dealers. Farmers are not seeking a 
clash with distributing interests to 
force their fair demands, but here- 
after the dealers will have to fight if 
they do not pay a fair and reasonable 
price. Farmers are entitled to earn 
enough for a decent living! And if 
they must fight to get a decent living 
they will be ready whether it be now, 
six months from now, or six years. 

The dairymen's league has been con- 
fronted with many problems that have 
tried the patience, energy and expe- 
rience of its officials. Much has been 
accomplished, and some things have 
not been accomplished that the offi- 
cials have sought to accomplish. The 
machinery of the league is in better 
working order than when it was new. 
We believe that results will follow to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, pro- 
ducers, dealers and consumers. 

The league believes it will accom- 
plish much good to producers through 
its feed purchasing plans. This has 
been heretofore described in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist and I will not re- 
peat. Feed prepared under the super- 
vision is now available in aM parts of 
theleague territory. We hopeto have in 
time marketing facilities organized so 
farmers may send their milk if there 
is no other channel through dealers 
at certain particular points. This milk 
will be sold through the league to in- 
dividuals representing-the small retail 
dealers and consumers attracted by 
this direct method of distribution. 
Even better than this, some consum- 
ers are now working on a plan for or- 
ganizing a consumers’ league in New 
York to deal directly with the pro- 
ducers’ organization. 


Much Hope in Dairy Outlook 


Compared with two or three years 
ago the outlook for dairying was never 
been better. The increased demand 
for beef has provided an outlet to the 
farmer to sell his less profitablé cows. 
The high cost of feed has caused the 
farmer to investigate his herd, to as- 
certain what_cows make milk at a 
loss, and what cows are really profit- 
able. Thus dairy herds are being 
weeded out, and only those retained 
that yield a profit to the producers. 
The beef market provides the chan- 
nel for getting rid of the unprofitable 
animals at a reasonable profit. The 
best and most reliable method at pres- 
ent in locating these is by the me- 
dium recommended by the cow test- 
ing associations. 
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American Agriculturist, October 13, 1917 
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without | 
compelling farmers to change or im- |! 


National 
Dairy 
Show 


and Horse Fair 


Columbus, Ohio 
October 18 to 27 


MORE 


Cattle and Horses 
Dairy Exhibits 
Farm Machinery 
Motor Trucks 
Barn Equipment 
Farm Tractors 


red Machinery 








Demonstrations 
THAN AT ANY PREVIOUS SHOW 


The Big Buildings of the 
Ohio State Fair 


will be filled to overflowing with 
more useful machinery and prod- 
ucts than the show has ever 
before contained. 


A War-Ridden World 
Calls Loudly 
To the Dairy Industry 
For Food 


War-time problems 
will be discussed by the 





biggest men in America 
at the Dairy Mass Meet- | 
ing on October 22. 


The New Modern Coliseum 


Makes Possible a Great Draft 
Horse Show, Horse Fair, 
Cattle Parade and Other features 


This is the one National 
Dairy Show No Dairy- 


man can Afford 


to Miss : 





Remember the 
Dates and Place 


Columbus, 0. 





Oct. 18 to 27 
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Z Plow-Handle and Dairy Talks 
TT nn MM fe 
* a into a scrap cannot go into a legiti- 
Fight toa Finish mate extension of the business. 
After a few days spent in New York The public service commission in 


eity studying the milk situation, par- 
ticularly the certified branch .of it, I 
am returning with the seriousness of 
the situation on 
my mind as 
never before. 
Sooner or later 
every question 
has to be decid- 
ed by the facts 
and not by what 
you or I or any 
interested party 
may say or 
think. As I 
have often said 
the largest 
measure of good 
is found when 
the interested 
garties work together. I question very 
much if the dealers and producers, as 
presently organiged, can come to- 
zether by mutual agreement. 

They are bitterly opposed to each 
ether and a fight to the finish seems 
to be the logical end. During a com- 
mercial warfare all parties suffer loss. 
A man who ought to know and does 
know told me that the dealers did not 
appear actively interested in increas- 
ing the sales of milk as merchants 
generally are interested in pushing the 
sales of their goods and wares. Most 
merchants are always boosting. 

“If there is a surplus, as the dealers 
say there is, they ought to use their 
best effort to extend the use of milk,” 
said this same authority again. The 
small dealers are more interested in 
expanding trade than the big fellows. 
Are the league officials right after all 
and must we depend upon the small 
distributers to develop the milk busi- 
ness? Have the big fellows reached 
the limit of expansion and is their 
overhead charge getting to a breaking 
point? , 

My own mind has been pretty well 
nxed that either the city itself or a 
sovernment controlled corporation 
must handle the milk trade. The ma- 
ehinery for government contro] of big 
business is organized and people un- 
derstand.that it really does control. 
Nobody wants old-time competition in 
ailroad or telephone service. _. Two 
raivroads or two telephones where 
one can do the business is costly ana 
neflicient. Is there any legitimate 
reason why milk should not be classi- 
ted as a public utility. 





H. E, COOK 


Might Try Service Board 


I believe the producers would come 
nearer getting their right from a pub- 
lic service board than from a combi- 
nation of dealers who are at war with 
the producers. No rratter who may 
be most at fault at the present time, 
the vital force and energy that 


goes 


their regulatory function recognizcs 
that a of production plus a reason- 


able rofit is due every producer. 


Wouldn’t the milk farmers pretty 
nearly go frantic with joy if they 
could be granted the right tosreceive 
for their milk its cash cost plus a 
small profit. We would willingiy for 
a time work on our regular 12 to 14- 
hour schedule. However, we hope 
some time to be as well treated as 
railroad, government and oflice em- 


ployees generally and have an eight- 
hour day. 

Of course we could not do all the 
work on a dairy farm in eight hours, 
but we could work overtime and 
charge 1% times wecular service. Am 
I dreaming? Certainly I fee] queer— 
and why should not those who pro- 
duce the food, without which the hu- 
man race cannot live, become the best 
paid workers and business men. 

Cutting Down on Cows 

Dairymen are cutting down the 
number of cows throughout the dairy 
sections, and that is just what they 
should do. <A fat cow is worth two- 
thirds as much for beef as for dairy 
purposes, and if she fat probably 
she has not been a heavy milker and 
ought to go.—|H. E. Cook. 


is 


Dairymen Change to League 
DANIEL NIEL, ERIE COUNTY, PA 

A special meeting of the Wattsburg 
branch of the North Western milk 
producers’ association was held on 
September 20 at Wattsburg, Pa. W. 
H. Schaffer, representing the dairy- 
men’s league, addressed the meeting, 
presenting reason why the. branch 
should jcin the dairymen’s league. So 
forcible was his plea, a motion to do 
so was unanimously carried. 





In his remarks he commended 
American Agriculturist and other 
leading papers for their achievements 
in organization work among. the 
farmers. In changing over to the 
cairymen’s league the following offi- 
cers were retained: President, E. E. 
Olmstead, Wattsburg, Pa; vice-presi- 
dent, P. L. Rouse, Union City, Pa; 
secretary and treasurer, J. Dear- 
ing, Wattsburg, Pa; chairman com- 
mittee on marketing, M.~°M. Porter, 
Wattsburg, Pa; chairman committee 
on purchasing, J. R. Dearing, Waits- 
burg, Pa; chairman committee on 
herd improvement, Mark Janes, 
Union City, Pa; chairman committee } 
on sanitation and health, W. I. Gif- 
ford, Wattsbureg, Pa. 

Interstate Milk Prices—The price_ 
of milk for members of the Interstate 
milk producers’ assn has been fixed 
at Tc p qt f o b Philadelphia, until 


further notice. 

















National Dairy. Show Building in Formation 
the 


This skeleton, massive and impressive, 
The building is now complete. 


looked a few weeks ago. 


colisuem 
costs $2).- 


shows how 


Tt 


000, and will be the principa] meeting place of the dairy show, although 
Six other buildings on the Ohio state fair ground will be used for hous- 


ing Jive. stock, machinery and other exhibits. 












Risa highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested 
and scientifically bal- 
anced ration which 
will give your cows 
exactly what they 
need for big, rich milk 
production without 
forcing. 





Fed aloneor with home grown products, 
KRAUSE DAIRY FEED is always a 
money maker. 


Cows Thrive On It 


KRAUSE DAIRY FEED contains the 
following ingredients: distillers’ grains, 
gluten feed, cotton seed meal, wheat 
bran, malt sprouts, wheat middlings, 
brewers’ grains, hominy feed, linseed 
meal and salt. These make a perfect 
mixture which your cows will relish 
and respond to immediately. 

It's a waste of time and labor to mix 
your own feed when you can be certain 


CHAS. A. KRAU 


“= 3701 BURNHAM ST. 
~t 


Keeping Your Cows 
On a Business Basis 


RAUSE DAIRY FEED is a better business proposition 

for you than any combination of lower grade stuff. You 

feed forresults and safety. You want a maximum milk yield 
and a healthy herd. Krause Dairy Feed will give you both. 
It has proved its sterling value for thousands of feeders, 




























Its formula was 
worked out under 
the approval of ex- 
perts in two of the 
leading agricultural 
colleges. Itis there 
sult of long, success- 
ful experience in the 
manufacture of 
airy feeds 





EED 


of getting definite, positive results with 
this ideal dairy ration. 


Sell Your High Priced Grains 


Sell vour high priced grains and use 
KRAUSE DAIRY FEED. Compare the 
costs and the results with any lower 
grade combination and you will find 
that you are saving and making money. 














Free Sample 


Write us at once for free sample and 
useful record book telling all about 
KRAUSE DAIRY FEED. Be sure to 
give name of your dealer. 


SE MILLING CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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When You Write Advertisers 





Be sure to mention American Agri- 
culturiste Our advertisers like te 
know where tLeir replies come from, 
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This is John Smith,Merchant,Every- 
a “Just Loves”to goto his 

tore ! He’s such a PERFECT 
GENTLEMAN! 







[But whenthis same John 5. 
goes on his Fall Hunting Out. f4 . 
ing His own Mother wouldn't 


now ni 
k hi WELL THEY SURE 


HAVE A NERVE! 



































Abou 
The farmer has 
has gradually become 
has owned his land for the 
H. Lawson 
are made, and not after we are 


Restricting Distribution Costs 

dealers together the 
last weck in September with officials 
of the food administration and organ- 
ized to eliminate speculation, stabilize 


Produce came 


markets and deliver their goods to the 
consumer by the shortest possible 
routes. A large number of exchanges 
ind associations were represented cov- 
ering fruits, vegetab!l poultry, but- 
ter and eggs. rhe association is, of 
course, purely voluntary 
Rtepresentatives of wholesale dis- 
tributers from all parts of the country 
have taken similar action This vol- 
unteer body will co-operate closely 
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The War and Farmers 
government has taken over 400 
of more than 2,500,000 
ons Which are being completed or un- 
der contract for construction It has 
contracted direct for 636 ships 
a tonnage of 5,125,000; estimated 
near the end of 1918S the mer- 
nt fleet will number 1600 ships, 
igercegating 200,000 tons to carry its 
foreign commerce. 


rhe 


el 


ships 


ilso 
with 

hat 
ch 


Compare this with only 1,614,000 
ons at the outbreak of the war A 
number of the commandeered ships 
have already taken cargo. 

Steps have been taken by the fed- 
@€ral authorities to assure the holding 
of suthcient good seed of wheat and 
rye to sow next year’s war crops. 
The grain corporation will exempt 
from its SU days’ storage limitations, 
rrain examined by the committee and 
found good for use us seed Such lots 
mov be kept for seed purposes; but 
seed so held may be sold at not to 
excet 15% above the selling prit¢e of 
No 1 wheat at elevator where stored 
r} relates to spring wheat largely 


According to the International 
stitute griculture the 
tion of wheat in 10 count 


in 
1917 produc- 
ries was 1665 


ota 





millions of bushels United States, 
Spain, France, Scotland, Ireland, 
Switzerland, Canada, India, Japan and 
Algeria. This is larger than in 1916, 
b below the five-year average. It 
will be observed no account is taken 
here of the grain production of Ar- 
sentina, Australia, Italy, etc. The rye 
WHY HENS WON'T LAY 
P. J. Kelly, the Poultryman, 40 N. 2d 
=rreet, Minneapolis, Minn., has pub- 
hed a book, “The Tale of a Lazy 
Hen.” It tells why the hens won't 
and how to make them lay 
every day Mr Kelly will mail the 
book free to anyone who will write 


| Advertisement, 


bain. 





Now the Fall Hunting Suse Begins 


submitted to such an invasion of his rights that he 
gamekeeper for the dog and game breeders, and 
convenience of others, 
We need to wake up to register our kicks before the laws 
tied hand and foot. 


writes Welcome 


production this year in North America, 
Spain, Ireland and Switzerland is re- 
ported 111% of a year ago and 127% 
of the five-year average. 


A novel feature of the bond issue 
is the provision for war savings certifi- 
cates in small denominations. The 
idea is to discount the interest for the 
full term in the face of the obligation. 
Thus a certificate for $5 payable in 
five years at 4% (interest 20 cents a 
year) may be bought outright for $4. 
The loan has started off well; much 
enthusiasm and heavy buying by all 
classes. One man alone, on the open- 
ing day, subscribed for $1,500,000, 





Exports of condensed milk which 
for a three-year period before the war 
averaged 18,000,000 pounds annually 
increased to 259,000,000 pounds year 
ended June 30. Cheese exports for the 
three pre-war years averaged 3,7S8S,- 
OOO pounds; year ended June wd 
reached 66,000,000 pounds, a 17-fold 
increase, Exports of butter which 
for the three years previous to the 
war were 4,457,000 pounds increased 
to 27,000,000. 


Scarcely had the bells ceased peal- 
ing for the inauguration of the cam- 
paign before one of the largest .life 
insurance companies in the world an- 
nounced a subscription for 10 million 





dollars of the liberty bonds and in 
New York city alone on the opening 
day including this took a total of 
something like 3 millions. 

The country has learned to think 
in millions end billions. A few days 
ago the United States made an addi- 
tienal loan to Great Britain of 50 mil- 
lion dollars, Bringing the total ad- 
vance to that country thus far up to 
1440 millions and as much more 
loaned to other allies. In one of the 
great metropolitan dailies this news 
was dismissed in exactly six lines of 
space 
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Removing Impaction in Crop 
I fed my 
ing and at 


chickens on rye in the morn- 
night. Now they lie around 
and do not eat or drink. Their crops 
are as hard as can be. Several died but 
some are still lying areund I opened 
the crop of one and the rye was twice 
its natural size. Please let me know if 
the rye is to blame. If so, what would 
you suggest? It did not hurt the larger 
chickens but the trouble was particu- 
larly among the younger ones which are 
three to four months old.—f William 
Holtmeyer. 
Undoubtedly the rye is the imme- 
dixte cause of this trouble. The real 
dithculty is presumably poor vitality 
and lack of proper co-ordination of 
the digestive system. With young 
chicks especially, the thin muscular 


walls may become paralyzed through 
over-distension of dry grain. of 
course, the same kind of trouble re- 
sults when the upper part of the di- 
gestive tract becomes clogged with 
long straws, feathers or any of the 
hundred and one substances which 
fowls pick up about the farm yard. 
The immediate step is to remove 


the hard compact substance from the 
crop. Where swelled grain the 
cause of the impaction the fowl may 
usually be treated without an opera- 
tion. A teaspoonful of any penetrat- 
ing oil, such as castor oil, is poured 


is 





tnio the throat. Within a 
this will have softened the 
and by holding the bird with head 
down the impaction may be kneaded 
out through the mouth. 

Where straw or. other substances 
prevent this single means of removing 
the trouble, a cut through the skin 
and outer wall of the crop is neces- 
sary. The bird may be tied, back 
down, to a barrel top or table. A few 
feathers are plucked from the vicinity 
of the crop and the remaining nearby 
feathers dampened to prevent dust and 
infection from getting into the wound. 
A cut about an inch long is made 
through the skin over the middle of 
the crop. This is followed by a cut 
three-fourths of an inch long through 
the wall of the crop. Then with any 
blunt instrument the impaction is 
pulled out through this opening. 
Vhen sure that all substance is re- 
moved, the crop is washed with luke- 
warm water and the wall and skin 
sewed up separately with three or 
four «individual stitches. White silk 
is preferable, although cotton thread 
will do. Following the operation the 
fowl is given only milk or raw eggs 
beaten together for a few days. 

Alter System of Management 

In the above case, where a large 
number of fowls are affected, it is ap- 
parent that something is wrong in the 
management of the flock. By altering 
the feeding to conform more nearly 
to a balanced ration the birds should 
be more healthy “nd vigorous. Pre- 
sumably, other evidences of indiges- 
tion could be noted. Tne flock should 








thermore very necessary to the health 
and vigor of the farm flock. 

A good ration for this season of the 
year, tnless the cost of foodstuffs jg 
actually prohibitive, may be made as 
follows: Wheat bran 200 pounds 
wheat middlings and ground oats 1) 
each, gluten feed 50, meat scrap 2) 
This dry mash, which is fed in hop. 
pers open at all times, must be sup. 
plemented with green food and by 4 
seratch grain ration consisting of 
equal parts by weight of cracked corm, 
Wwueat and oats, fed in the mornin: 
and again at night in amounts which 
the fowls will readily clean up. Dp» 
not, overfeed at any time. Cabbage, 
mangel-wurzel or similar green foods 
may be put away at this season for 
future use in the cold months. 
Sprouted oats germinated indoors in 
pans at any season of the year is an 
excellent source of succulent feed. 


Decrease in Turkeys—A decrease of 
20% in the number of young turkeys 
hatched, as compared with last year, 
is indicated by reports received by the 
Pennsylvania department of agricul- 
ture, 


I received money order for $10.7 
from Adams Express for case of eggs 
lost in transit. I appreciate the wa, 
Orange Judd Service Bureau handl:s 
such cases and I thank it for the aid. 
{John King, Clymer, N Y. 
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In the National Egg-laying Contest, 
the hens given a daily tonic made the 
ewig: in inees viel and guick moult 


—giving ofh 


cial proof that a tonic pays. 


Dr. LeGear’s 
Poultry I Powder 





own prescription, based on 25 years 
Veterinary and Seer 
ence. Bayap 
it itdosen’t tdo al Telain, my 
fs authorized to sek | your 


Dr. LeGear's S& 


Gealer 
3. 
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EXTRA PROFIT 


Earn $500 to $2000 during season when farm 
work is slack. Make big money hatching and sell- 
ing Day Old Chicks. Easy work—takes onl 
few minutes a day. No experience required. 
teach you. E a demand for chicks in every 
locality. Big shortage last season—millions of 
sick: will be needed to supply demand next Winter and 


e 


Thousands of men and women poultry p= ~ dH 
cased | to hatch small lots of chicks themselves are now buy- 
ing Day Old Chicks from Incubator operators. 


Make Money Between Sentene 
Cites ahaneweedne. Pays for font. Cont “Sowtsonly fn les ay 


800 snd up Capacity 7] BOOK 


RP amtly 
Old Chick 
ness and facts 
sbout Blue Hen 
tors and Coley 
Write (oday 
Watsen 
111 Ane St. 


















THE RIGHT 
BOX ior Epes 


and Chi 
Easy to pack, come 
flat, oe not break 
the eggs. Ship ony 
distance. Write 
for prices. 


TYWACANA FARMS, Inc. 
Farmingdale, L. 1. New York 














AreYou Looking 


For Half Tones deeply etched 
bright and snappy ? 


For Three-Color Half Tone 
Process. reproducing ali colors 
faithfully ? 


For Zinc Etchings, one or 
more colors ? 


For Designs and Illustrations 
for catalogues and book cov- 
ers, advertisements, fashions, 
machinery. 


Our Engravings Embody 
Quality. Service. Price 
Po Write for Estimates 


Phelps Photo-Engraving Plant, 
Phelps Publishing Company 
Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 
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Mention A A When You Write. 
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Your Hogs Will 
Fill Your Pocketbook 


if you feed them right. Never before 
bas stock of any kind been worth ¢0 
much per pound. 


Remember PER POUND 


Healthy weight is what you want— 
what brings you the money—and 
what you will get_every time you feed 


Dobe, Quality Foods 


Fifty years’ experience makes them 
result- getters. Digester Tankage 
(60% protein) builds bone and meat; 
Meat Meal is similar, and costs less; 
Soluble Blood Flour is concentrated 
nourishment for cows, calves and 
re pm cure for scours; Steam Bone 
Meal builds up thin soils. 

Get Real Knowledge on 7 

Stockreising an ged. “ot on 
im our 


if your Onion hasn't Dold rdoong ee send us 
his name with your tri rder. 


JACOB DOLD PACKING CO. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Reliable Dealers Wanted Everywhere 







































DON'T WASTE 
YOUR MONEY 


WASHING MACHINES) PUMP JACKS. HAND GRINDERS, 
FIRE PLACE FIXTURES AND HARDWARE SPECIAL TIES 








DON’T CUT OUT 
AShoe Boil, Capped 











Heck or Bursitis 
FOR 
ABSORBINE 





will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Siops lameness promptly. Does not blister 


or remove the hair, and horse can be worked. 
$2 a bottle delivered. Book 6 M free. 
©. F. YOUNG, P. B. £, 379 Temple St, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 









Backs this saw. It is the best and cheapest saw made. 
he low ag HERTZLER & ZO0K 


Poot SAW 


operate. 

On! y $9.90 saw made to 
which ripping table can 
add Guaranteed 
lyear. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 
Send for catalog. 





















Money Saving 
. Over 150 Stylea.ty rey to 
tes-Steel Poste- Barb peas 
RECT FROM FACTORY_FREIGHT PAID 
4j) heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. 130 
per rod up. Get free Book and Sample to test. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co., 
Cleveland, Ohie 


. 


SENE ENGINES 








ble, Powerful, Reliable, 
, heavy bi lasting 
Pulls 25 to 60% more 
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Boosting Live Stock Interests 


Let Hogs Feed Themselves 


Self-feeders are becoming more 
popular than ever for fattening hogs. 
Recent government conclusions from 
experiments with over 275 hogs, part 
of them self-fed and the balance 
hand-fed in the best possible manner, 
shows: First, that in comparison with 
the hand-fed pigs, the self-fed pigs 
ate grain 19% more rapidly. Second, 
that they: gained weight 28% more 
rapidly. And last, that they consumed 
only 92% as much grain in gaining 100 
pounds. 

This shows very definite advantages 
in the use of the self-feeder. Pigs fed 
in this manner will eat more grain 
per day than under any other method 
of feeding. This maximum consump- 
tion is not wasteful of grain; in fact, 
it saves grain, for an increase of 19% 
in the rate of eating caused an in- 
crease of 28% in the rate of gaining. 
The object in‘feeding is to put on fat 
as rapidly and with as little grain 
as possible. A method which will in- 
crease the rate of gaining 28% and at 
the same time decrease by 8% the 
grain required to produce a unit of 
gain is certainly worthy of consid- 
eration. 

To use self-feeder, 
feeder with corn or 
ceous feed and the 
protein supplement; 
see that it is kept filled. Induce well- 
Zrown shotes to eat) when and what 
they choose, and save grain, save la- 
bor, and get your hogs to market at 
the earliest possible date. 


fill part of the 
similar carbona- 
other part wita 
also take care to 


Horse Future Assured 

That the draft horse is not a back 
number is attested by Dr H. H. Hav- 
ner of Pennsylvania, who quotes fig- 
ures to support his claim. 

“The draft horse,” predicts 
Havner, “will not be put out of busi- 
mess by the tractor and motor truck 
for some years to come. Transfer 
and draying companies prefer horses 
for city work for short hauls and fre- 
quent stops through the crowded dis- 
tricts; the market prices for the prop- 
er type of draft horse has increased 
in the past 10 years; the increased 
emovunt of farm products in the Unit- 
ed States for the next 20 years will 
demand more work horses; and the 
rolling character and stony soil of a 
large area of farming counties re- 
quire the use of the draft horse. 

“The demand for horses for war 
purposes is another important factor 
in the horse business in this country. 
Prior to January 1, 1917, more than a 
million head of horses and mules 
were shipped to Europe, and an even 
greaier demand must be met now 
thai the United States is one of the 
belligerents.”’ 

He declares that horses and mules 
are an indispensable part of the war 
equipment. The horses that have 
been exported since 1914 have im- 
proved rather than retarded the fu- 
ture development of the draft horse. 
The United States got rid of a goodly 
number of medium weight horse: by 
this exportation. Horses of this type 
can easily be spared, for the ‘reason 
that the type adapted to the farm is 
a mu@h heavier horse than was ex- 
ported. The draft horse, because of 
his weight, his pulling powers, his 
temperament and his marketable off- 
spring is without any question the 
Proper horse for the farm. 





Dr 





Silage and Cattle Feeding 
Corn silage is an important factor 
in carrying through the winter stock- 


ers or thin steers that are to be 
turned on grass in early spring and 
marketed during the summer or 


The feeding of some silage 
would cut down the amount of hay 
necessary and would, therefore, allow 
more steers to be carried per farm 
per year. Such a class of steers fed 
hay and silage will make a good gain 
through. the winter. If put on good 


" Pernt 4 fall. 
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pasture and fed some corn, they 
would finish well in a short time. 
Corn silage is very valuable as an 


economical feed in wintering cows of 
the beef type. Silage fof breeding 
animals insures better thrift, good 
breeding order and a low cost of 
maintenance through the winter. A 
silo saves labor and waste in handling 
the corn crop. 









It’s the one sure way of getting your 
doilar’s worth—of saving money 
—preventing costly repairs. 


BENNETT RED HEART SHINGLES; 


100% Clear—95% Guaranteed 
Vertical Grain 

wth Washington Red Cedar trees 
used—no sap pan only finest, bigge old trees 
grown onearth, Not a single wedge shape shin- 
gle. Strictest grading rules—stricter than any 
others, any where. 

Result : Our shingles are the best and most economs 
ical Bhingles you can buy—no question about it. 
Make us prove it—give us a trial on your next job. 


Write today for our Big, Complete 
Price Regulator Catalogue 
RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO., Ine, 


Price Regulators of Building Materials 
Thompson Street, N. Tonawanda, N. ¥, 













None but old 


















































War 


$3.00—" 






571 Walden Ave. 


for Roofing and Paint! 


We bought great quantities of paint and roofing at 
rock-bottom cost before prices went up. 
others must charge war 


the benefit. 
Don’t let your house or barns suffer for need of paint 


or roofing. Glance over these special bargains! 





WAR PRICES OUR PRICES 
: .00—1-ply Rubber Remnants only— 69c per aq. 
1.50—2-ply Rubber Remnants only 9%c per sq. 
$3.50— 3- ply (Slate Surfaced) “ only— $1.75 per sa. 
$2.75—2-ply “Buffalo”’ lst Grade 
(10-year guarantee) only—$1.65 per *q 
$4.00—3-ply “Que en City” Ist Grade 





WAR PRICES 

$2.00—Barn Paint . 

“Buffalo” House Paint . 
$4.00—Queen City House Paint . 


Prices may soon advance 


You must act promptly, as stock is limi- 


ted at these prices. ither make up an A “p 

order from the above bargains and mail [5 

today, or send for our special bargain ny oy, 
on roofing and paints. (e) 


ace list : 
loney back without question uf you 
are not entirely satisfed. 


Manufacturers’ Outlet Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





NY 


Don’t pay War prices 


ow, when 
prices, our customers get 


(20-year Guarantee) on/y— $2.30 per sq. 


OUR PRICES 
only—$1.25 per gal. 
only—$1.65 per gal. 
only~—$2.35 per gal. 


(Color Cards Free) 




















HOGS ADVANCE 
250 PER CENT 


Buyers at Chicago are paying as high 
as 20¢ per pound for live hogs, the highest 
price in history. Compared with two years 


ago, this is an advance of 250%. The 
mand is strong and sure to continue. 


Feed your pigs 
and watch ’em grow into dollars. 
cle and bone-building materials lacking in all g 


at seven months of age. He was bred by Mr. 
fed him Reichard’s Digester Tankage. 


ROBERT A. REICHARD 





opportunity of a lifetime to secure big returns. 


Reichard’s Digester Tankage 
This superior brand of tankage supplies the necessary mus- 
quick and even development and makes big profits sure. 
The sensational Berkshire boar shown above— Majestic Mammoth 229500—weighed 407 Ibs. 
Write for samples of tankage, prices and interesting booklet, FREE, 
. 17 W. Lawrence St., Allentown, Pa. 





de- 
Here is the 


It insures health, perfect digestion, 
You can’t afford to do without it. 


rain feeds. 


C. H. Carter, West Chester, Pa., who regularly 
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very little time, and no investment. 


common kerosene (coal oi]), no odor, oe or noise, si 


ihe 
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MANTLE LAMP SomPany, 
Largest Kerosene (Cos! 





BEATS ELECTRIC or GASOLINE 


Here’s your opportunity to get the wonderful new 
Aladdin Kerosene Mantle light FREE. Write quick for 
particulars. This great free offer will be withdrawn as soon 
as some distributor starts work in your neighborhood. You 
only need show the Aladdin to a few friends and neighbors; 
they will want one. We give you yours free for this help. Takes 
Costs nothing to try it. 


Burns 50 Hours on One Gallon 


think igo 


ge 5 cae al 
for our 10-day Free Trial Offer and h learn Sor Oat a 
a Aladdin Buliding, | NEW ANTED 


LIGHT FREE 


Fori0 — Trial 
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Fall Planting of Fruit Trees 
the 
trees 


Over he greater part of east 
ind hward, most fruit can 
be planted as successfully in the fall 
1s in the spring, if the conditions are 
of 


sout 


right The chief points in favor 
fall planting are that such trees ustu- 
uly get an earlier start in the spring, 


the soil and conditions are 
generally more favorable for planting, 


weathel 


the dangers of improper winter stor- 
age are avoided, and the fullest stocks 
ind choicest trees are then available 
it the nurseries. 

In order that fall planting may be 
successful, said Dr J. P. Stewart, fruit 
expert of Pennsylvania, the soil must 
‘ontain the proper amount of mois- 
ture, holes must be prepared before 
the trees arrive, trees must be well- 
matured before digging, and enough 
open weather must occur after plant- 
ing enable the roots to get some 
connection with the soil before winter. 

The conflict between the last two 
itemis is the usual point of difliculty in 
ull} nting In general, however, 
the voune trees are sulliciently mature 
by the early part of October to per- 
mit the usual digging and “stripping” 
»f fol e without material injury, and 
iny time within he same month is 
usuallv early enough to enable the 
trees 10 get properly established be- 


fore cold weather the roots 


longer 


ippear as 


normally remain active mucl 
than the tops 
Wher the conditions mentioned can 
ill be ot ned, fall planting is prob- 
ibly preferable but where they ire 
lacking in any important particular, 
r wherever the winters are excep- 
on I ‘ous, it is usually safer to 


until spring 


eed and Sprays for Trees 

interest is 
Cornwall 
N Y, in the 


An eNpe ent of special 
being conducted in the 
yrehard near Pultneyville, 


use of different kinds of commercial 
ertilizer on blocks of peaches On 
sone cid phosphate alone, on others 
wid phosphate ind nitrogen, and 
others, acid phosphate nitrogen and 
potash. These were used in addition 
» clove! Acid phosphate alone did 
not much increase tree growth, but 
ruit ripened quicker. The addition 
f nitrogen increased the growth and 


minds fcreen foliage Little 


lark 
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Timely Work in- Orchard 


MTT Ue 


was noted from the addi- 
Nitrogen caused the 
little larger, but it ri- 


difference 
tion of potash. 
fruit to grow a 
pened later. 

In the same orchard, blocks of 
trees were sprayed witt lime sulphur 
solution, and others dusted with dried 
lime and sulphur. No difference at 
the close of the growing season has 
been observed. One method was just 
as effective the other in the con- 
trol of insect pests. The fruit devel- 
ops in fine condition with both. It 
seems to be a matter of labor and 
cost to the relative value of the 
two methods. 


as 


as 


Sprays Pay Best 

In some fruit regions this year there 
was little promise of fruit, after the 
usual time for setting had passed. The 
value spraying, however, has 
proven itself this year. Where ideal 
culture was practiced, and the spray 
schedule kept up with other good 
égricultural methods practiced, the 
value of spraying is seen with even a 
light set of fruit. Insect pests on un- 
sprayed orchards made little fruit 
possible, and that fruit was of little 
value. 

With 
the other 
the fruit 
fects. 
price 


of 


spraying and high culture on 
hand, because thinly set, 
grew large and without de- 
The apples are bringing a high 
in a year of large shortage. The 
short crop this year is doubtless due 
to the lack of good pollenization. 
Well-pruned trees opened up to sun- 
shine had a better chance for cross 
pcellenization. 


Legal to Make Cider 


A subscriber asks if there has been 
federal legislation prohibiting the use 
of apples in the making of cider. Up 
to the present time no movement has 
been made at Washington to prevent 
the manufacture and sale of apple 
cider as heretofore. The official ruling 
of e treasury department is as fol- 
lows 

Pile 
Section 


11s 


th 
t 


inform your readers that 
15, of the act of August 10, 
prohibits the use of foods, fruits, 
food materials or feeds in the manu- 
facture of distilled spirits for bever- 
purposes, and also authorizes the 
in his discretion, to limit or 
the materials in 


ise 


age 
president 
prohibit 


use of such 
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the manufacture of vinous or malt 
liquors for _ beverage ope Inas- 
much as the president not-yet ex- 
ercised his discretion in prohibiting or 
limiting the use of apples in the man- 
ufacture of cider, and cider is not a 
beverage distillate from a prohibited 
fruit, there would appear to be no 
legal reason why bona fide apple cider 
cannot be manufactured as hereto- 
fore. In the event the president, in 
his discretion, limits or prohibits the 
use of prohibited materials in manu- 
facturing vinous liquors, proper regu- 
tations or instructions will be issued at 
such time. 


Fall-Plowed Land 


Piowing in the fall for next spring’s 
crops distributes labor more evenly 
throughout the year, favors earlier 
seeding, improves soils and kills many 
insects. Where soils are subject to 
washing or catch crops are seeded 
fall plowing is not recommended. 

Farm labor is usually more avail- 
able in the fall than spring. Crops 
can then be seeded earlier next 
spring. A difference of 24 bushels of 
corn an acre has resulted for eight 
years from a difference of a month in 
planting corn at the Ohio _ station. 
About 9% less moisture was present 
in the earlier corn. Soils become finer 
by the action of freezing and thawing 
during the winter. Fall-plowed soils 
contain more moisture in the spring 
than unplowed land. 


Grain Grades and Prices 


The combination of the newly 
adopted federal wheat grades with 
purchasing rules of the Grain Cor- 


poration produced results far from 
satisfactory to all-interested in wheat 
marketing. The first inference of 
many was that the difficulty lay with 
the change from the old system of 
grading to that promulgated by the 
department of agriculture. Legislation 
was demanded and contempiated to 
provide for the abrogation of the fed- 
eral grades. 

Some confusion owing to the change 
of systems was, of course, natural. 
But careful investigation showed that 
the cases of obvious ingustice to the 
wheat grower arose from the applica- 
tion of fixed prices to the new grades. 
The conditions brought emphatically 
to the attention of the food adminis- 
tration, resulted in changed rules that 
have relieved the situation to a con- 
siderable extent, as a large portion of 
wheat offered for sale consists cf 


mixed variety, and the federal regula- | 


tions fixed the grades according to the 
proportion of mixture, This wheat fell 
into lower grades than under the svys- 
tem based on milling statute, and as 
long as varied strictly according to 
grades much injustice arose. 

Therefore, the food administration 
modified its first regulation, and now 
allows all wheat falling below grade 
No 3 to be purchased upon a basis of 
its actual value for milling purposes. 
Further attempting to elimina the 
injustice that actual marketing has 
disclosed, adjustments are being made 
in the discounts allowed in the price. 
These discounts are based upon pres- 
ence of inseparable material. 

All wheat grading No 4 or lower 
will take the price to which it would 
be entitled if the foreign inseparable 
material were not present, less certain 
discounts determined by a committee 
of the food corporation after actual 
inspection of wheat presented for sale 
tt the terminal, and determination of 
its true value for food purposes. 


Plow Under the Leaves—Prof Whet- 
zel of the New York agricultural col- 
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Write today for ial 
, offer end free booklet oa 
~ Land Cleariag. 
‘Walter J. Fitzpatrick 
. = Box 53 
* 182 Fifth Street 
~ San F 











Once Over!. 
Think of what this means in saving of 
time and labor. You get a better seed- 
bed too, by using the famous 


Double Action 
Cutaway 


Disk Harrow 


The rigid main frame makes the forged 
disks double cut pulverize and level the 
ground. Closehitch. Lightdraft. Allsizes. 

Write for book telling how to raise better crops 
with less cost, ‘* The Soil and Its Tillage,” it’s free. 
* aleo new catalog. Ask for name of nearest dealer. 

The Cutaway Harrow Company 

4 Main Street 
unas lag, Higganum, Conn. 
a a a Mater of the origi- 
"0 nal CLARK 


Dist Her- 

















N° STUMPS too . Get the 
richest, most ive land 
into crops. Make more money 
Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 

Three-year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send post card for 
free book. Introductory 
price offer now. 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
923 26th Street 
CENTERVILLE. 
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t lege advises plowing under the old 
\ leaves early in the spring so that no 
spores will be thrown off from the old 
leaves on which scab fungus lives dur- 
ing the winter. He believes that a de- 
layed dormant spray, when the leaves 
are about beginning to open, is advis- 
able also. - 
Clean Orchard in Fall—Fungi, which | W E L DRILLING W ELL 
cause serious loss to the fruit grower, | PAYS 
live through the winter on «fallen Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
leaves, fruit, dead branches and prun- terms. Many styles and’ sizes for all purposes 
ing trash. Do not give them a chance Write fer Circular 
to attack the fruit again next spring. WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N.Y. 
Districts and Headquarters Federal Grain Standards Destroy all rubbish by fire. A winter 
In carrying out the provisions of the United States grain standards bond dormant meng d will do great work 
ict of August I1, 1916, the county has been divided into 36 districts. in controlling insect pests and will| MILLIONS OF FRUIT TREES 
These are shown on the accompanying map, together with the city help to make the orchard clean and Re ~ a — 
named as headquarters of each district. For example, parts of Min- healthy. and plum, reads 
nesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and the Dakotas comprise Division 18, as noted erg oS from disease. We 
by thé black line, with headquarters at Minneapolis. Illinois is cut up Protection for Winter—Strawber- express, or parcel 
into four divisions, 20 to 23 inclusive, with a narrow strip on the east- ries need a light mulching before win- . - atee of mma orders. Send at 
ern border in district No 12: other districts as outlined. Inquiries re- ter sets in to protect them from sharp HARRISONS NURSERIES” Bex a ERLIN. mp. 
eA nae ete ncaras, ne Should be addressed to the dis. _changes of temperature. Grapes ‘and | — = 
ric ne ‘ < c = aici ed, oa p e > > f > B 3 . >¢ . . . 
standards ware printed in brief in these pages last fall. They are roses in cold districts also need pro- 
known as official grain standards and must be observed in interstate tection. Soil may be used for the lat- 
shipment or exports of grain. Detailed rules cover the appointment ter while straw, leaves, etc, is often 
nd action of state grain inspectors. These licensed inspectors furnish used for mulching strawberries. 
certificate of grade, prior to interstate or foreign shipment, keep com- —— 
plete and correct records of al! grain inspected and graded, ete. The Fertility That Runs down the creek 





idea is to standardize grades and to stabilize the trade. won't srow more wheat for the allies. 
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“Apple Sp Short, Prices High 


Commercial crop of 30,000,000 barrels now moving 


In this year of great unevenness in 
crop production, the apple is one 
which must go into the class of defi- 
ciencies in volume. What is being 
lést to producers in bulk, however, 
will be made up so far as the com- 
mercial crop is concerned in price 
from the orchard this fall; and with 
the possibility of further advances as 
the fruit is withdrawn from _ store- 
houses later in the season. 

THE 1917 COMMERCIAL APPLE CROP, WITH 
COMPARISONS 
[In round thousands of barrels.) 
New England: 




















1917 1916 1915 
DE We we've 750 1,000 850 
New Hampshire 300 400 400 
Vermont anes 250 400 450 
Massachusetts . 450 550 600 
Rhode Island 50 100 100 
Connecticut 150 300 550 
Total....... 1,950 2,750 2,950 
Middle: - 
New York 4,100 5,600 6,200 
New Jersey ... 400 500 550 
Pennsylvania 2,300 2,850 3,500 
Delaware ..... 100 100 100 
van ad cgec.e 950 2,250 3,000 
Michigan ..... 1,650 2,850 2,600 
Wisconsin 250 800 1,000 
| Sere 9,750 14,950 16,950 
Central West: 
Indiana ....... 600 900 1,800 
EOE sc ceccce 850 1,000 2,100 
Missouri 1,200 1,500 2,600 
COneOS .2<..- 500 600 1,200 
Nebraska ..... 250 500 750 
Dn. cast bas © 350 400 900 
Arkansas ..... 700 500 850 
Wetek... ss 4,450 5,450 10,200 
Far West: 
Colorado 750 600 850 
Idaho 350 150 450 
Utah 150 100 100 
Montana .. 100 75 300 
California 1,200 1,500 1,350 
Oregon .... 800 800 800 
Washingto 3,400 3,000 1,950 
| ee 6,750 6,22 5,800 
Southern: . 
West Virginia. 1,400 1,600 1,600 
Virginia .....- 1,650 2,000 2,200 
Maryland ..... 400 700 700 
Kentucky ..... 500 900 2,100 
Tennessee 300 500 1,100 
TORE ccccee 4,250 5,700 7,700 
All other 3,000 3,000 2,500 
U S crop .... 30,150 38,075 46,100 


But too much must not be banked 
on prices materially higher than the 
present level. It seems to be an un- 
written law that when apples at re- 
tail cost ‘the consumer more than 
$4.50 to $5.50 a barrel, popular buying 
is promptly checked. This, however, 
may not prove so the coming winter. 
These are days of high wages to oper- 
atives with labor well employed and 
spending money freely; the apple ap- 
petite may do much for the relatively 
small 1917 commercial crop. 

Converting apples in the box terri- 
tory of the Pacific northwest and 
Colorado, to barrels, American Agricul- 
turist estimates for the United Statcs 
the 1917 commercial crop of apples at 
about 30 million barrels compared 
with 38 millions in 1916. 

In the matter of distribution the 
shortage is largely in the older estab- 
lished commercial orchard territory 
of the middle states and the middle 
and central west, such as New York, 
Michigan, Ohio, etc. The great Mis- 
sissippi basin, essentially the corn 
states, while producing a good many 
apples in the aggregate, turn off a very 
large proportion of summer and fali 
varieties, scarcely in the commercial 
class; yet this finds the central west 
this season considerably short of a 
year ago. The same is true of the 
middle south, which, by the way, in- 
cludes an impressive array of commer- 
cial orchards in the Virginias. New 


England has a short crop including 
the output in Maine, always impor- 
tant. 

Good Prices at the Orchard 

Practically without exception corre- 
spondents of the Orange Judd Crop 
Reporting Bureau have reported to us 
good prices from the beginning. This 
is true also in early October in all 
commercial orchard sections. Dealers 
in the big cities and the trade gener- 
ally were quick to realize the fact of 
1917 shortage in the apple territory 
and began early to make contracts; 
many of -these prices have already 
been printed in our columns. 

Always an important factor in the 
year’s business, Michigan apples 
around the beginning of the harvest 
and packing season sold freely at 
$3.50 to $4 a barrel for strictly sound, 
standard varieties, off lots usual dis- 
count. Recent transactions in New 
York apple counties were very largely 
$3.50 to $4, with selected lots and 
choice varieties easily commanding 
$4.50 to $5-and at times better; infe- 
rior fruit at the orchard as low as $2 
to $3. In northern New England, in- 
cluding the slowly maturing Maine 


crop, sales have been at $% to SMa 
barrel, special varigties or particu- 
larly well packed lots easily com- 


manding a substantial premium. 
Looking Further Afield 


All in all October has opened with 
much activity in the wholesale apple 
markets west and east, and a firm un- 
dertone. Foreigners may not find it 
possible to get delivery of very many 
American apples; but with conditions 
as they are today, belief is general the 
moderate to short crop of sound win- 
ter fruit will find ready outlet during 
the coming months. 

The Canadian crop has very little 
bearing this year upon the domestic 
crop, especially with the export busi- 
ness all shot to _ pieces. Ontario 
evidently has a rather indifferent har- 
vest, while Nova Scotia, which ordi- 
narily exports much of its apples to 
England, promises a good yielg, per- 
haps 750,000 barrels, good quality, late 
September orchard prices $2.75 a bar- 
rel packed and export prospects very 
doubtful. 


Fe 
Cigar Leaf Tobacco 


Tobacco Crop Promising 
ALVAH H. PULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, N Y¥ 

‘The tobacco crop in the Baldwins- 
ville district of Onondaga county, N Y, 
is now harvested and in the sheds, 
and if the weather permits the crop 
to cure properly, the yield will be one 
of the best in years. Despite dimin- 
ished acreage the yield is high and of 
excellent quality. This year the crop 
ran about 1500 pounds to the acre, 
with a few fields yielding as high as 
a ton. The price ranges from 18 to 
25 cents a pound, with 20 cents a low 
average. 

Few frosts have touched the crop 
this season. Frost-burnt or hail-hit 
tobacco will bring 5 cents a pound, 
and buyers are not eager for it. 
Twenty cents is considered a good 
price for fine quality stock, but ow- 
ing to the shortage this year and the 
unusually fine crop 25 cents will be 
paid. 

Notes from the Growers 


Quality of the crop in this vicinity 
good, acreage 120% normal, estimated 


Winter Apples per Barrel, Wholesale, in Leading Markets 








Boston \° 

Oct 25 Dec 31 Oct 
1916... $2.50@4.50 $3.00@6.00 $2.00 
1915... 2.50@4.50 2.25@4.00- 2.00 
1914... 2.50@3.25 Hatt tee 2.00@ 
1913... 2%0@5.00 3.50@6.00 2.00@ 
1912... 2.50@4.50 2.50@4.50  2.50@ 
1911... 2.50@4.00 3.50@5.00 3.00@ 
1910... 4.50@6.00 3.50@6.50  3.00@ 
1909... 3-909 5.08 3.00@6.00 3.00@ 
1908... 2.25@3.00 3.50@5.00 2.00@ 
1907... 2.75@4.75 2.75@4.25  3.00@ 
1906... 2.75@4.25 3.00@4.00 2.50@ 
1905... 1.50@4,00 2.75@4.75 1.75@ 
1904, -- 1.25@2.76 1.25@2.75 1.25@ 
993... 1.50@3.00 2.00@3.50 1.75@ 
1902. 1.75 @3.00 A ye 1.50@ 
1901. Get 3.00@4.00 2.75@ 
1900... 1.50@3.25 2.00@3.00 1.75@ 
1899... 2.50@4.00 1.50@3.00 ne 
1898... 1.50@3.25 2.50@4.00 1.75 
1897... 1.50@400  2.00@4.24 1.75@ 
1896... 1.90@2.00 1.00@1.75 1.00 
1896... 2.00@2.75 1.75 @3.50 1.50 
1894... ¥.50@1.75 1.75@2.00 1.50 
1898... 2.5@ 2.70@4.00 2.00 
1892.5. By, 00 1.75 @2.75 1.50 
1891... 1.50@2.00 L25@1.50 1.25 


¥ 


New York ———Chicago——¥_ 
25 Dec 31 Oct 25- See 31 
4.75 $4.00@6.75 $2.50@4.75 $3.50@7.00 
50 2.00@4.25 2.00@3.50 2.00@3.75 
3.00 i} $y 2.00@4.00. 1.75@3.50 
4.75 2.50@6.00 2.50@5.25 2.75@5.50 
4.25 2.25 @ 4.25 2.50@4.00 2.00 @ 4.25 
5.00 3.00@4.50 2.506@4.50 3.00@4.25 
5.00 4.00@6.00 2.75@5.50 3.50@5.50 
6.00 3.00 @ 4.50 3.50@5.00 3.25 @4.50 
3.00 3.50@5.00 2.25@5.00 3.50@4.25 
5.25 3.25 @ 4.50 3.25@5.50 2.00 @3.25 
4.00 2.75@4.00 2.00@3.25 2.50@3.50 
4.25 3.50@5.25 2.00@4.25  3.25@5.00 
3.00 Hs ta} 1.00@2.75 1.25@2.50 
3.00 2.00@3.50 .1.50@3.00 2.00@3.00 
3.00 1.00@3.00 1.50@2.50 1.50@2.25 
4.50 3.50@6.00 2.50@4.25 2.75@5.00 
3.50 2.00@4.00 rt fa 2.00 @ 4.00 
3.75 2.00@3.50 2.00@3.25 1.50@3.00 
4.00 3.00@5.00 1.50@2.50 He? Fe 
4.00 2.00@4.50 1.50@3.50  2.00@3.75 
1.75 1.00@1.62 -90@1.75 tt yet 
1.75 1.50@3.50 1.50@2.25 1.50@4.00 
2.50 2.25@2.75 2.00@2.50 2.40@2.75 
2.50  3.75@4.00 2.25@5.00 3.00@65.00 
2.50 - 2.50@3.50 2.00@3.50 2.00@3.50 
1.75 1.25@1.75 1.25@2.25 1,00@2.50 





yield 1200 Ibs p acre against 800 Ibs 
last year.—[J. P. R., Hannibal, N Y. 

About 40 acres of tobacco under 
cultivation here, estimated yield 1300 
Ibs p acre or about the same as last 
year, quality good. About 85% of the 
crop has already been sold at prices 
ranging from 22@25c p lIb.—-[E. M. 
L., Lowman, N Y. 

Tobacco crop 100% normal or 500 
acres, estimated yield 1000 lbs p acre 
or about the same as a year ago. 
Quality of the crop is good, color 
good, 75% of crop already contracted 
at 183@25c p Ib in the bdle.—[B. G., 
Baldwinsville, N Y 

About 70 acres of tobacco here, 
quality of crop good, no contracts as 
yet, growers ask 30c¢ p 1b.—|E. B., Car- 
lisle, O. 

Acreage under tobacco increased 140 
to 15% this year, estimated yield 1200 
to 1500 Ibs p acre. About a quarter 
of the crop has been sold at 15@20c p 
lb, growers asking 15@25c.—[I. K.., 
Richland, Pa. 

Tobacco acreage 100% normal or 
about 350 acres. Only a small part of 
the crop has been sold as yet, prices 
not fixed, growers holding.—[R. H. S., 
Island, Pa. 

Acreage here about the same as last 
year, yield p acre a little larger, qual- 
ity of crop good, color light, more 
than half the crop already sold.—[H. 
D. L., Towanda, Pa. 

Quality of. the tobacco crop in this 
vicinity good, a small portion sold at 
20c¢ p Ib and up, growers asking 2c 
in the bdle.—[F. D. F., Knoxville, Pa. 

Acreage here 100% normal, estmated 
yield 1500 lbs p acre as compared to 
1000 Ibs last year, quality of crop 
good. Most of the crop has been sold 
at 20c p lb.—[W. C. G., Westfield, Pa. 

Acreage 110% normal, estimated 
yield 1500 Ibs p acre against 1400 Ibs 


a year ago, quality of crop good 
About 20% of the crop has already 
been contracted at lic p lb.—[H. W 
H., York, Pa. 

Quality of the tobacco crop good, 
color dark, about 100 acres here, es- 


timated yield 1700 lbs p acre against 
1500 a year ago. About 60% of the 
crop has already been sold at 12@25c 
p lb, growers asking 25c.—[W. L. G., 
Jersey Shore, Pa. 

Tobacco acreage here 110% normal, 
estimated yield 1500 lbs p acre against 
1600 Ibs a year ago, about 10% of the 
crop contracted.—[G. D. L., Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

About 500 acres tobacco under cul- 
tivation here, quality good, color light, 
good part of crop already sold at 25@ 
30c p lb ih the bdle, growers asking 
30.—[A. F., Lock Haven, Pa. 

Acreage 100% normal, quality fine. 
estimated yield 1200 lbs p acre against 
1300 Ibs last year.—[W. D. B., Red 
Lion, Pa. 

Acreage 10% larger than negrmal, 
estimated yield 1120 lbs p acre as 
against 1000 Ibs in 1916, quality of 
crop fine, color good.—[S. C. J., May- 
town, Pa. 

Quality of tobacco crop in this vi- 
cinity good, color fine, only a small 
portion sold up to the middle of Sept 
at 20c p lb, growers asking 25 @30c.— 
[O. C., Landisville, Pa. 

Acreage 110% normal, estimated 
yield about the same as last year, or 
1500 Ibs p acre, a small portion sold 
up to the middle of Sept at 20@22c p 
lb assorted.—[J. S. W., Lancaster, Pa. 

Tobacco crop 100% normal, esti- 
mated yield 1700 lbs p acre against 
1400 Ibs a year ago, quality good, 
growers asking 20c p Ib and up.—/H. 
L. T. Co., Marietta, Pa. 

Acreage 106% normal, estimated 
yield 1400 lbs p acre against 1300 Ibs 
last year a; portion of the crop sold 
at 20c p Ib, growers asking 25c.—|[W. 
L. F., Ephrata, Pa. 

About 100 acres under tobacco here, 
estimated yield 1500 Ibs p acre against 
1300 lbs last year, quality good.—[B. 
F. P., Bridgeton, Pa. 


_ 


Town Liable for Injury 
Has a Beene commissioner the 
right to close a ditch and turn water 
on to person’s land, thereby causing 
damage to crops?—[S. W., New York. 
He has the right to make necessary 
repairs, but if in doing so he injures 
property of an adjoining owner the 
town may be liable. 





Entitled to Personal Property 

A man with a violent temper abused 
his wife and finally ordered her to 
leave the house. If she does so can 
she take her personal property, 
she claim separate support from her 
husband and will she be entitled to an 
interest in his property in case of his 
death?—[M. H. B., New York. 

She can take her personal property. 
If she leaves for just cause she will 
be entitled to separate support. She 
will not lose her interest in his prop- 
erty by leaving him. 


Farmers’ National 

hold its 37th annual session 
Springfield, Mo, October 23-26. J. A. 
Myers of West Plains, Mo, member of 
the executive committee, is urging 
farmers from all parts of the country 
to attend and take part in the deliber- 
ations. Legislative matters of im- 
portance to agriculture will be 
brought up this year. 





| * 2 
People eat 


Grape-Nuts 
because they 
‘like it and 
they know its 
good for them 











FOR THE FURS YOU TRAP 


The largest fur house in 
the world needs your furs. 
We pay cash. Write for 
our new price list on Race 
coon, Muskrat, Skunk, Opos- 
sum, Fox and other Furs, 
Trappers send us their furs 
year after year because they 
get more money and a square 
Our new book will tell 


deal. ° 
ou how to trap—shows the dif- 
ferent furs in beautiful, natural 
colors — gives the game laws 
rices on steel traps, smokers, etc. d 
it today—-F REE. 
TEN BROS. & CO. 





FUNS 
168 Funsten Building St. Lo 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 


















into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered. Your 
fur will cost you less (han to buy 


them and be worth more. 
Our ilustrated catalog giyes a lot of 


information. It tells how “take of 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways, about our 
sate dyoing process on cow end horse 
hide, calf and other skins; about the 


fur goods and game tropbies we sell, 
taxidermy, ete. 

Then we have recently got out an- 
other we call our Fashion book, wholly 
devoted to fashion plates of muffs, 
neck wear and other fine fur garments, 
with prices ; also fur garments remod- 
eled and repaired. 

You can have cither book by sending @ 
ur correct address naming which, or 
Both books if you need both. Address 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Com ys 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








RAW FURS 


Our prices are always the highest the market 
affords. Liberal grading and prompt remit. 
tance guaranteed. Send for Fur Price List, 





Our hide department quotes highest market 


prices for beef hides, horse hides, calf skins, 
etc. Send for Hide Quotations, 


David Blustein & Bro. | 
178 BC eeree a Ce Ge 





TRAPPERS! fiz orn. sep: 

Pi pays. “ Pp 
craft,” Illus., tells how to trap fox, 
muskrat, skunk wolf, mink, ete. ;water. 
den, snow, log, blind sets, etc., how to 
. stretch furs, make deadfalls, snares. Fur 


fasten traps. 
N big illus. m: ine, tells about fur markets, 
ews, Dig ~ ~~ e, 


ping fishing, fur farming, . herbs: 
Pep y stories, Send ide. cols’ for copy of 


sqrmplo £007 FUR NEWS, 71 W. 234 St., New York. Room604 








ies — to mention 
When You Write American Agcultaris. 
Advertisers know where their re- 


plies come from. 








Among the Farmers 
Pini ts 


NEW YORK 
Milk Cost Investigated 


The answer to the question “What 
does it. cost to produce milk?”. was 
fully explained by Pres R. D. Cooper 
of the Dairymen’s league when called 
before Mayor Mitchel’s price investi- 
gating committee in New York. “The 
purpose of this investigation,’ said 
Chairman C. E. North of the commit- 
tee, “is to determine if the present 
cost of milk is justified. We are not 
going into the question of legality or 
illegality.”’ 

To an observer the early part of 
this investigation looked more like a 
persecution thun a conference Rapid 
fire questions were shot at Mr Cooper 
on the most minu details, lt seemed 
as if Mr Walistcin, counsel for the 
committee, wu tore unxious to con- 
fuse Mr Cooper in his statements than 
to clear up the price situation W hile 
his questions brought out a mass of 
technical details members of the 
committee were still unable to under- 
stand the situation until Mr Cooper, 
at his own suggestion, explained 
clearly how the business wus conduct- 
ect and outlined the difference be- 
tween the Dairymen’s league and the 


Co-operative milk dealers’ marketing 


association 


Later on, an investigation of how 
the league determined prices isked 
for milk was taken up. The thorough 
understanding of the investigators on 
this subject was indicated by their 
asking such questions as “What is 
silage,” and “What is a balanced ra- 
tion?” In angwer to questions Mr 
Cooper brought out clewrly that the 
prices were based largely on the cost- 
ot-production statistics furnished by 
the farm management bureau of the 
state college These formulas worked 
out, using current prices of feed and 
labor make the yearly cost S1S5.12 for 
GOOO pounds of milk, or $5.08 for 100 
pounds. The costs of producing milk 
based on the figures ised by the 
league stood close scrutiny Sharp 
questioning only served to bring out 
that the most reliable sources of in- 
formation on dairy costs had been 
ured A touch of sadness overcast 
the meeting when one of the commis- 
sion admitted that the milk supply 
in his home had been reduced by one 
quart, as milk had gone up 1% cents 
per bottle 

Mr Céoper's task of explaining to 
the committee how prices were deter- 
mined was made doubly diflicult By 
She fact that in many cases he was 
torced to explain farm terms an@ 
conditions which should have been 
familiar to anyone attempting to 
make investigation of this kind. Any 
farmer who could have been present 
ut this investigation would have been 
proud of their representative, Mr 
Cooper He came out of the investi- 
gation with colors flying and showed 
conclusively that milk prices asked by 


dairymen were just ind reasonable 
Despite the efforts of one of the best 
city lawyers to tangle him up, Mr 
Cooper, maintaining his composure 
throughout, won «a clean cut victory, 
and did tine credit to the producers 
who he so admirably represents 


Mitchell Heads Food Commission 


The legislature in session, again 
last week in Albany, refused to con 
tirm George W. Perkins of New York 
city as chairman of the newly pro- 
vided state food commission On 
three different occasions Gov Whit- 
man nominated Perkins for this place 


nominee was 
was opposed 
agricultural 


stance his 
Perkins 
various 


in each in 
rejected Mr 
strenuously by 
organizations of the state 

In a widespread advertisement ap- 
pearing in 140 newspapers of the state 
over the signature of Samuel Fraser, 
chairman of the farmers’ organiza- 
tions’ committee, the reasons were 
stated why Mr Perkins was opposed 
ind why legislators were asked not 
to contirm him The senate, whose 
duty it is to conform appointments, 


and 


heeded the request of the farmers 
and by a vote of 25 to 20 Mr Per- 
kins was rejected 

Gov Whitman al once named John 


the industrial 
Pres Schur- 
A. Wiet- 


Mitchel chairman oo 
commission, and renamed 
man of Cornell and Charles 
ing of Cobleskill to on this 
board. All three names were unani- 
mously confirmed and the commission 
mmediately took up its work Tt has 
an appropriation of 31,000,000, but 
how it will spend this money and for 
what, nobody knows 


serve 


The committee may be considered 
n fairly good one certainly pro- 
alucers have a right to expect a square 
deal. Mr Wietine knows the farm end 
‘ the food tratlic and Mr Mitchel 

nows the labor end: he having for 
years been a labor man in the ranks, 
he must appreciate the problem of 
hard labor on the farm 

Many people think there was no 







need of this food commission at all. 
Had the governor iast spring ap- 
pointed the commission to administer 
the farm and markets department, all 
of the duties involving upon this 
newly formed food commission could 
have been handled by this board 
through the commissioner of markets. 
There seems to be a lot of politics 
mixed up in these matters, but let us 
hope that they will not _be used to the 
extent of direct and deliberate injury 
to food producers. 


Western New York Milk Notes 
A. HU. P., NEW YORK 
central and western New York 
milk situation is being clarified 
agreements at some points while 
at others the prospects are not con- 
ducive to an early settlement. At 
Pulaski the strike was averted. Milk 
will be shipped to New York, as here- 
tofore, practically all of the dealers 
having agreed to the new schedule 
for two months. October milk will 
be $3.10 per 100 lbs for 4% butter fat 


In 
the 
by 


and $3.34 for November milk of the 
same butter fat percentage. These 
prices are for the first zone. 


At Fulton over 100 members of the 
duirymen’'s league passed a resolution 
not to ship milk to New York city 
dealers unless the prices adopted by 
the league were met. The prices 
adopted were $3 per 100 lbs for 3% 
milk for October and $3.24 for Nov- 
ember 5% milk. The Mexico branch 
of the league has signed contracts 
with the Borden milk company and 
the dry milk company. In honor of 
the victory the league held,a parad> 
Tuesday morning. 

Three of the milk shipping stations 
in Onondaga county have been closed 
as a result of the action of the big 
dealers discontinuing buying at more 
than 100 places in the state. The 
plants at Fayetteville and Watervale 


owned by the Borden company, and 
one at Pompey Hill, operated by the 
Cumpbell dairy company, have been 
closed. Producers who have been 
supplying the Pompey Hill and Water- 
vale stations will ship their milk to 
Oran, 

The Fayette producers, however, 
quickly purchased the lease of the 
plant shut down by the Borden com- 
pany and will there make into cheese 


all the milk which was usually shipped 


from there and sell the product to 
the Fayetteville branch of the dairy- 
men’s league. The plan is a co-opera- 
tive one and the profits which may 
iccrue will be distributed among the 
milk producers accordi to the 


amount of milk each league member 
ships to the station. 

Manager J. R. Teall of 
daga county farm bur au, who 
been the agent in that county for the 
dairymen’s league, declares that the 
situation in Onondaga is satisfactory, 
the milk producers of Clay and Delphi 
being the only branches of the league 
in the county for whose product con- 
tracts at the new scale of prices now 
in effect have not been signed. Mr 
Teall said he believed arrangements 
had been made to have the milk from 
these places made up locally into 
butter and cheese, 

In the Rochester district the league 
has closed a large number of con- 
tracts with distributers ‘n that city. 
No trouble between the distributors 
and producers is expected. Beginning 
with October the distributers will pay 
$3.29 per 100 Ibs for ©..6% milk until 
November 1, when the price will be 
raised to $3.51. The dairymen’s league 
controls about 90% of the milk con- 
sumed in Rochester. 


More Wheat This Winter 
CLARENCE FOOTE, SCHENECTADY, N Y 
Because of the bright prospects fer 

wheat next year a much larger acre- 
age is being put to the winter crop. 
Farmers who have never grown wheat 
this 


Onon- 
has 


the 





before are putting it in year 
Pancake timber will be scarce and 
high, as buckwheat in most sections 


before 
are not 


early frost 
pears 


by the 
Apples and 


was hurt 
maturity. 


plentiful. Poultry men contemplate 
reducing their winter flocks because 
of high food cost. Bordens milk 
prices: Grade B 121% cents a quart, 
grade A 13% cents, certified 16 cents, 
ight cream 14 cents a half pint, heavy 
cream 20 cents, condensed milk 12 
cents, salt butter 53 cents a pound, 
sweet butter 5 cents, buttermilk 10 
cents a quart. 


Schenectady county is justly proud 
that Leslie Lewis of Schenectady won 
the state championship in the spelling 
contest at the Syracuse fair, winning 
the first prize of 820 in gold. The con- 
test consisted of both oral and written 
spelling. 


Fruit Growers’  Meeting—The N Y 


state fruit growers’ assn will hold its 
innual meeting in Rochester, N Y, 


The exhibition of fruit has 
for several years been one of the best 
features of the winttr meeting. While 
the fruit crop was short in most of 
the fruit-growing counties of western 
N Y, effort will be made by members 
to select fruit at picking time so as 
to make a creditable show at this 
winter meeting. Members are remind- 


Jan 8-11 
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ed of the need of sel good fruit 
now. The eastern m of the assn 

will be held at Ponehibespele on Feb 
20. Prize lists and further informa- 
tion may be obtained of Sec E. C. Gil- 
lett of Penn Yan, N Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
York County Fair Best Ever 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

The York county agricultural socie- 
ty fully sustained its reputation this 
year for its large and excellent dis- 
play of horticultural products. Ap- 
ples showed up remarkably well and 
it is most gratifying to report a 
marked decrease in the number of in- 





fected and imperfect specimens. Bet- 
ter cultivation, more attention to 
spraying and added fertility have 


helped to make the trees immune to 
disease, as well as protecting against 
insects. The famous local product, 
the York Imperial apple, was shown 
in large numbers. 

There was a rare display of Bald- 


win, Smokehouse, Grimes Golden, 
Greening, Fallawater, Bellflower, 
Winesap, Stayman, King, Smith’s Ci- 


dery Wolf River, Northern Spy, Twen- 
ty-Ounce and Maiden Blush. There 
also was to be seen a fine exhibit of 
recently introduced varieties, such as 
King David and Stark. Peaches made 


“a creditable showing notwithstanding 


the lateness of the season. Elberta 
and Late Crawfords took the lead in 
point of numbers. 

Pears of many varieties were en- 
tered, but only a few plates comprised 
Kieffer'’s Sheldon, Duchess, Clair- 
geau, Bartlett, Seckel, Honey, Winter 
Nelis, Lawrence and several other 
kinds made ae favorable showing: 
The society pays $2 as a first-premium 
on all kinds of plums, and as a result, 
many fine plates of this fruit were en- 
tered. 





Snyder Co—Farmers’ are through 
sowing: many through cutting corn, 
which is fair, although a lot of stalks 
with no ears. Wheat, oats and buck- 
wheat threshed out excellent. Thresh- 
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ps eels 
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380 p dos inrd Dic 
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Ohio Apple Show—In_ the Music 
hall at Cincinnati; Nov 17-23, wili te 
held the seventh Ohio state apple 
show under the auspices of the state 
horticultural society. The various 
state institutions and the Cincinnatj 
chamber of commerce will unite ig 
putting on this exposition. Apple 
men are promising an abundance of 
fruit for exhibition and everything 
promises well for one of the finest of 
Ohio’s many fine apple shows 
Further information may be obtained 
of R. B. Cruickshank, Columbus, 6 


Clark Co—Farmers are cutting 
corn and preparing ground for seed. 
ing. Silos* have all been well tilled 
for winter feeding. A number of new 
ones have been built this summer. 
Farm help very scarce. Quite a good 
deal of ground plowed for wheat ir 
this section; farmers wishing for raica 
before sowing. Very little moisture a: 
this writing in our soil, not enough te 
grow wheat. Potatoes are about ali 
dug with good yields. Our wheat 
yield was very good, some fields mak- 
ing“40 bus per acre. 


Feeders in Demand—Corn cutting 
is well along in Jackson Co and much 
winter wheat has been sown. There is 
. good demand for young cattle to be 
used as feeders. Garden truck sold 
a* good prices this fall. 

Stark Co—Fall wheat is about sold, 
small increase in acreage. Corn has 
been .cut on some good fields. Por.- 
toes are only in supply for local needs 
The recent county fdir drew a large 
attendance. 








At Buffalo, N Y, choice cmy butter 
sold at 46@47c p Ib, cheese 27@2%c, 
fey eggs 52@58c p doz, live fowls 23 
@2ic p lb, dressed 27@30c, onions 
$1.75@ 2 p bu, home-grown potatoes 
1.35@ 1, 40, cabbage 4@5.50 p 100 on, 
cauliflower 1.75@2 p bu, apples 1.5 














ers charge 3 to 4c a bu, cows are @2, peaches 75c @ 1.35, ee 
from $50 to $100 apiece. Milk is beans 9. 
STANCHIONS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


T DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able American Agriculturist. At a cost of 
only six cents a word, you can advertise any- 
thing you wish to buy, well, or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a number 

counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have addres 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be ae 4 Friday to guaran- 
tee insertion in, iss of the following week. 
Advertisements of “PARMS FOR SALB” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate. but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 

@ small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

















LIVE STOCK 


FOR, SALE—14 high 
cows * fres! sh this fall, 
JOHN VAHL ER, Lakeside 





grade Holstein fine marked 
also 4 two-year-old heifers. 
Dairy Farm, 8, Qsweso, 


Registered Berkshire pigs, both sexes, 
WM. P. MIX, Valmont Farm, 





FOR SALE 
Masterpiece breeding. 
Schoharie, N Y 





FULL BLOODED GUERNSEY BULL FOR SALE, 
2 years old in spring. H. SCHOONMAKER, Box 75, 
Windham, N 


REGISTERED CHESTER-WHITE 
Price $8 





PIG, 6 weeks. 





Oct . 26. HARVEY GLOVER, Whitney 
Point. NY. 
DUROC-JERSEY PIGS $8 each. Pedigreed female 


Collie/ bargain $10. HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, 
Pa. ’ 


CRUMRB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed ™ please 


the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s = They are right. Send for booklet 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


—es 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS for October planting. Pot- 
grown and runner plants that will bear fruit next 
summer. Also raspberry, blackherry, = > 
fruit trees. Catalog free. HARR IL. SQU ES. 
Good Ground, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Men and women td quality for govern - 
ment positions. th to be 











Several t 





made next few months. Full j_information about 
openings, how to prepare, etc, imme 
Gooey for ante CG 822. eiRL HOPKINS, 
Washington, 





THOUSANDS U S$ GOVERNMENT JOBS now opea 
to farmers. Men and women. $65 to $150 month 
Vacations. Common education sufficient. Write im- 
meee for list positions open. FRANKLIN IN- 
STITUTE, Dept H40, Rochester, N Y., 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—$60 a week. 
introduce 300-candie power coal oil lantern. it~ 
Write for particulars. THOMAS MFC 





Travel by automobile an@ 
We fur 








nish auto. 
CO, 853 North Street, Dayton, 

MAN—To wear fine suit, act as agen big pay. 
easy work. BANNER TAILORING oO ‘pene 733. 
Chicago. 

WANTED—Agents to look after the interests of 
American Agricuiturist in your locality, whole or 


part time. Liberal commission and a permanent 
position. When wrfting, send names of two or three 
business or professional men for reference. Address 
Agency Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N .Y. 








RECISTERED POLAND- on F ieee all ages. 
EVERETT WOLCOTT. Oakfield, 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


ALUMINUM AND COLORED CELLULOID poul- 
try bands. Send for samples. F. CROSS, Montague, 
Mass. 


“MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 





AS WE HAVE DISPOSED of some of our land 
We are offering the following farming machinery very 
cheap. If interested. communicate with us and we 
will quote bargain prices All this machinery in good 
workable condition: 1 Ruckeye steam traction ditch- 
ing machine, width of trench 15”. depth 4%’. 
running condition. 44 H PF riding two bottom gang 
plows. 1 John Deere four-bottom 14” gang plow. 
1 20 H P International, 2-spool tractor, recently over- 
hauled. 2 Keystone 8’ hay loaders, used little, fine 
condition. 1 Buffalo Pitts bean thresher. used -but 
little. excellent condition. 1 Geiser grain threshiag 


machine No 4. 2 bean pullers. THE BURT OLNEY 
CANNING CO, Oneida, N Y. 





EVANS POTATO PLANTER with fertilizer attach- 
ment. Planter has planted 8 acres. and is A 
condition. BURTON C. STUART, Springwater, N. Y. 





FERRETS 
FERRBSTS FOR SALB. price list free. Muzzles 20c 
each. CARL G. WEBBER, Wellington. 0. 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK—Send dime fer Hotisehold package 
brie new calicoes. PATCHWORK COMPANY, 
eriden. Ct. ° ° *» 


HIDES AND FURS 
FUR AND TAXIDERMY Wi WORK of the pest 


done for leas money at B. R. 
detmist and Furrier. Write for ane Feura Bush, 
N ¥. 





grade 
PENSLRY’S, Taxi- 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


NEW FARM CATALOG, JUST OUT!—321_Money- 
making farms, throughout a dozen states, described 
in detail with directions to go and see them. Tools. 
machinery, live-stock, hay, grain, corn, beans. pota 
toes, apples and vegetables included with many te 
settle estates quickly. age 8 read about 59 
acres, 10-room house, 100 ft barn and silo with pair 
horses, 6 cows, equipment and crops for $2500 for a'l. 
Less than half down. On page 26 is 136 acres, cream 
sold at door and skim milk fed hogs, valuable lot 
wood and timber, 2-story, 9-room house, good cellar 
barn, large poultry house. If taken soon 14 cows. 
pair horses, poultry, wagons, tools, cream separator. 
Potatoes, apples, 50 tons hay, stove wood, grain and 
vegetables, all included for $4400. A dandv home 
farm on page 19 of 40 acres for $1500 is on main 
road, near creamery, 1l-room house, telephone, base- 
ment barn, pair horses, 5 cows, poultry, a 

i] 








crops all included, $1500 takes everything 

today fer your free copy of this big new Catalog of 
live farm bargains. E. A. STROUT FARM a AGEm ‘¥. 
Dept 1096, 156 Nassau St., New York, N Y. 

~ FOR SALE—S5-acre farm near Ridgely. 


Md. 
Strawherries, alfalfa, wheat and rye growing. Apasies 
to general farming, trucking or dairying. Good 8-room 
house, ample out uildings, including. silo and tenant 
houses. Excellent water and pasture. N. C. DEAN. 
Ridgely, Md 4 


FOR SALB—90- -acre fruit ond dairy farm, 30 head 
of a and_crops may be included in this —_. 
7 AHLER, Lakeside Dairy Farm, B 8, Os 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGB—Tood 320-acre farm 
located in best section of Montana. For particulars 
write A. G. YARTER, (owner), Ingomar, Ment. 


WANTED FOR RENT—Farm of about 30 acres 
with house. in Delaware, on cash or shares. Apply 
to J. KINGMA, Singac, N J. 


FARMS—Bargains, direct of oweer. W. B® 
EMPIE. Seward NY. 
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LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITIL COMPARISONS 


Cash or 4+Wheat— ——Corn—, —Oats—, 
Spot 1916 1917 19160 «=—:1917 1916 
47% 











BR 1.60 1.96% 91% .60% 

how York L7%é 86207 =61.00 67 

Boston _ 2.15 1.02 63 5 tg 
Sc Lo 1.96 87 59 46 
Toledo ae 87 : ae — 
Minnea 193 34% 59% .46 








Cornfields have been again visited 
by killing frosts; but this time not a 
subject for so much worry. In fact, 
many in the grain trade assert frosts 
now are beneficial in hardening down 
the standing corn. It has been 
somewhat of aie waiting market 
in corn,’ cash lots from the old 
crop showing an easier tendency, 
while new crop deliveries were fairly 
well supported. * The generally higher 
temperatures and sunshine during the 
openings days of Oct could not re- 
pair actual damage caused by the 
Sept frosts in northern states; but 
they encouraged a good many traders 
to believe that the volume, while 
proving & most generous one, will 
also find .a@ comparatively small 
amount of worthless corn. While 
nore may be unmerchantable than a 
month ago thought possible, stock 
feeders are planning to utilize corn to 
the full during the coming months. 
In new crop deliveries Dec sold at 
Chicago at $1.17@1.19, and May about 
2c discount. 

All merchantable grades of old corn 
sold reasonably well in figures slightly 
jess than recently, No 2 mixed and No 
~ vellow $1.94@1.96 p bu in the west, 
and 2.03@2.07 in New York. 

Che oats crop has not moved very 
rapidly from farm to market, but ex- 
port demand was slack and prices 

le more than steady. Standard 
oats in store sold at Chicago at W@ 
ble p bu, and New York 65 @t7c. Read 
our final report on an earlier page of 
American Agriculturist. 

Receipts of wheat at primary points 
have continued to run substantially 
less than last year, while the milling 
demand is urgent. In trade circles 
complaints were again heard that 
farmers were not any too willing to 
sell their wheat. Many believe the 
delayed movement is due to other con- 
ditions as much as to the attitude of 

» farmers; for example, to time be- 
ing freely occupied seeding autumn 
wheat. Western flour mills are turning 
out large quantities of the finished 
product. Supplies of flour in the east 
re relatively light, but seem to be 
sutlicient to take care of immediate 
requirements, 

Reporting for considerable areas in 
Til and Ia, the I C railroad said corn 
practically matured and out of danger 
from frost at the opening of Oct. The 
trade is now watching the belated 
fields, particularly in the northern por- 
tions of the corn belt. On an earlier 
poge Statistician Snow in our Oct crop 
report presents highly interesting anc 
important details regarding corn, al- 
luding to the considerable damage by 
reason of Sept frosts and the forcing 
of more or less of such corn into 
home feed lots; meanwhile large quan- 
tities in the frost sections have gone 
into the silos. 

On the Toledo grain market dealers 
have accepted the suggestion of the 
food administration and reduced com- 
mission to le p bu. Clover seed at 
Toledo was quotable at $14.50 p bu, 
and timothy 3.85. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
aro wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
land receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. Frem these country consignees musi pay 
fight and commission charges. When sold in a 

iller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
sivance ig usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
cousumerg may be 20 to 50% higher. 

Beans and Peas 

At New York, the bean market 
showed slightly more activity, values 
hardening. Choice marrow beans $14 

14.25 p 100 Ibs, pea beans 14@14.20, 
medium 13.50@13.75, red kidney 12@ 

2.25, white kidney 13.75@14, Impe- 

rial 1.150, yellow eye 13@18.25. 
Dried Fruits 


At New York, the dried fruit mar- 
ket was largely quiet, ‘evaporated ap- 
ples in practically no demand. A few 
bxs 1915 goods exchanged hands at 
Ise p lb, 1916 at 15@15%c, prime 
sock of new evaporated apples 14%; 
‘( l5e, chops,7e, dried raspberries of- 
fered in bbI5 at 45c p Ib. 

At Chicago, the dried fruit market 
Was quiet, prices firm, supply light, 
with eastern prime evaporated apples 
11! @12¢ p Ib, choice 12%c, waste 4c. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the market was firm- 
er on lower grade hay, quality of re- 
Csipts better. No 1 timothy $24@25 
P ton, No 2 22@23, No 3 20@21, ship- 
ping 18@19, fcy mixed clover 22@23, 
rye straw 16@17. 

Fresh Fruits 
_At New York, fresh fruits were in 
liberal supply. Bartlett pears $4@7 p 
bbl, Seckel 5@7, Kieffer 1.50@2.50, 
N Y state peaches 75¢c@1.50 p 6-bskt 
carrier, Niagara plums 15@25c p 8-lb 
vskt, Concord grapes 70@85c p case, 








, 





Del SO@T5c p 20-lb bskt, Cape Cod 
cranberries 8.50@10 p bbl, N J 8. W@ 
9.50, western cantaloups 60@7T5c p flat 


cra. 
Eggs 

At New York, the market was dull, 
movement unsatisfactory, arrivals lib- 
eral. Nearby fresh fcy white eggs in 
small supply at 58@62c p doz, browns 
48 @5lc, gathered white 42@58c, fresh 
gathered extra firsts 45@4tc. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, feed prices remain 
steady, western feeds in light supply. 
Western spring bran sold at $35.75 p 
ton, standard middlings 42, red dog 
62.50, city bulk feed 36, flour 65, lin- 
seed oil meal 54, yellow corn meal for 
export 9.90@10.10 p 196-lb sk, coarse 
corn meal 5.30 p 100 Ibs, corn flour 
5.79, hominy 11.4%) p bbl, Buffalo corn 
gluten 52.153 @55.5S p ton, Argo corn 
oil cake meal 50.15. 

c Wool 

The wool market maintained its re- 
cent activity, purchases largely going 
into army goods. Heavy buying slight- 
ly curbed demand, but prices held firm 
at 70@i76c p lb for most offerings in 
the bright wool states of Mich and O. 
Some _ very fcy fleeces in small lots 
again reached S5c. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK 


The week ending Oct 6 saw greater 
movement of apples from principal 
shipping centers, with about 3000 cars 
to be compared with 2500 the pre- 
vious week and 1600 two weeks ago. 
Ili and Va shipped nearly half of 
these apples, although 30 states 
moved in carlot quantities. Wash 
was also a heavy shipper. At country 
points prices*largely continued firm, 
Mo Jonathans selling at $4.25@5 p 
bbl, Wealthy 4@5.25, Va Ben Davis 
3.50. 

At New York, apples were in quite 
liberal supply, trade slow, market 
easy, outside quotations only for very 
attractive stock, western box apples in 
lighter supply and firmer. Wolf River 
$2.50@5 p bbl, McIntosh 3@6, Jona- 
than 2.00@6.50, Wealthy 3@6, York 
Imperial 3.50@4.50, Duchess 2:50@ 4, 
Twenty Ounce 2.50@5, Baldwin 2.,0@ 
4, Maiden Blush 2.50@4.50, North- 
western Greening 343,50, Grimes 
Golden 2.50@4, western boxed apples 
2@3 p bx. 


THE ONION MOVEMENT 

With onion prices $2.25@2.50 p 100 
ibs at country points, growers are 
disposed to hold, awaiting better fiz- 
ures. Late advices indicate 40 to 55% 
of the crop held by growers or mov- 
ing to storage. In eastern cities yel- 
low sorts largely change™~ hands at 
2.25 @ 2.75. 

Growers price fior onions is $1.50 
Pp bu. Some are selling, others will 
hold. About 25% of crop for imme- 
diate shipment.—[A. M. P., Geneva, O. 

At New York, onions were in fair 
demand, prices higher for fey stock. 
White onions brought $1@1.50 p bskt, 
yellow 1@1:25, red 1@1.20, Orange 
Co yellow 3.15@3.25 p 100-lb bag, N 
Y state and western yellow 2.50@3.50, 
Spanish 2.50@3.50 p case. 


. . 

Rye and Barley Crops 
The following tables give the acre- 
age, yield per acre and total yield of 
rye and barley, data compiled by 
Orange, Judd crop statistician, B. W. 

Snow: 
RYE AND BARLEY CROPS, 1917 
Rye 

















Acres Per acre Bushels 
Sew. Teele ccctocts 155.000 19 2,945,000 
Pennsylvania ‘ 260,000 17 4,420,000 
MES coveccce ese 2,000 12 24,000 
Arkansas ...ceeeeee 1,000 12 13,000 
Tennessee ..... eves 14,000 12 168,000 
West Virginia ...... 19,000 14 266 000 
Rentucky ..cccccccs 20,000 14 280,000 
Ohi0  wreccsese ecoce 90,000 19 1,710,000 
Michigan cscccccese 350.000 16 5.600.000 
IMGIORS ccdccccoces 186,000 7 3,162.000 
MRD - seé0ncccesee 50,000 20 00.000 
WCE cscccccce 410.000 20 8,200,000 
Minnesota ° +e 325,000 19 6. ¢ 
Idaho ... 55,000 22 1,210,000 
Missouri . 21,000 17 357.000 
Kaisas 50,000 16 800.900 
Nebraska 175,000 17 9.975,000 
North Dakota 802.000 9 2 000 
South Dakota .. 301,000 15 515.900 
COROT « ccccccece 5,000 18 90.000 
Oregon ..ss0 eercee 30,000 15 450 000 
Washington ........ 8.000 16 128.000 
Oklahoma ..eessee 10,000 9 90.000 
Montana sesesseese 11,000 11 22.000 


QOCRCF ccccsccscccce 802,000 16 4.832.000 


Total cevccccesees 3,652,000 15.5 


56,750,000 











Barley 
Acres Per acre Bushels 
New York ..... 95.000 29 2.755.000 
Pennsylvania 14,000 29 406,000 
eer ° 9.400 19 171.000 
Arkansas .......... 1,000 15 15.000 
Tennessee ......... 8,000 23 184.000 
West Virginia ..... 1,000 20 20,000 
aa 6,000 Ba) 180,600 
PPS 24,000 35 1,199,000 
Michigan ......... 104,000 31 3,224,000 
Indiana ....... — 18,000 30 540,800 
TEROIS. secccvevve oe 61,000 39 2,379,000 
Wisconsin 660,000 31 * 20,460,000 
Minnesota 1.620.000 26 39,520,000 
lowa 300,000 35 10,500,000 
Missouri 6,000 23 
Kansas 850,000 14 
Nebraska 175,000 25 
North Dak 1,810,000 il 
South Dakota .. 871,000 28 
California ......... 875.000 32 44.005,009 
Orewon =e sesesscses 175.000 27 4,725,000 
Washington ....... 147,000 29 4.843.000 
Oklahoma ......... 8.000 iS 135,000 
Montana .......+.. 90.090 20 1,800,000 
OT cece ose wecces 450,000 25 11,250,000 
Total cevcccsccee 8,809,000 3.7 209,013,009 








“Ball-Band” Vacuum Cured Rubber Footwear 


Long Wear, Good Fit, and Comfort 


Buy “Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear and you get good, strong, sturdy 
footwear that will give long steady wear. 

The “Ball-Band” Coon Tail Knit Boot is Am:# not felt and has the orig- 
inal “Ball-Band” snow excluder feature. It is completely shrunk and 
represents the limit of protection from wind, slush, and cold. 

Look for that Red Ball whenever you buy Rubber Footwear and you 
can depend on the greatest number of days wear at the lowest cost per 
days wear. 

Write for free illustrated booklet “More Days Wear” describing the 
different kinds of “Ball-Band” Footwear your dealer can show you. 

MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO., 300 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
**The House That Pays Millions for Quality" 
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Anyone Can Use 
Atlas Farm Powder 


No experience or skill is required, because Atlas 
Farm Powder is made especially for you. You can 
do your own blasting without trouble or risk by 
following a few simple instructions that even children 
can understand. Many women farmers use 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


Improve the fersility of your Atlas Farm Powder costs 
soil, get out stumps and shat-__ little compared with the cost 
ter boulders quickly, safely of labor that it replaces. You 

: and cheaply with Atlas. Blast can buy it from a dealer near 
beds for tree-planting, dig you. If youdon’t know him, 4 
ditches and do other kinds askus. Wewillalsotell you oa 
of farm work in the most exactly what youneed for any 
economical, up-to-date way. kind of work. 


Get Our Free Book—‘‘ Better Farming ’” 
ft tells you how to save labor on your farm by using The Safest 
Explosive for stump blasting, ditch digging, tree-planting, 
subsoiling, etc, Fill out the coupon mow and mail it today, 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY §iii<::! Wilmington, Del. 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxville, 
New Orleaas, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 























SOK. COUDON: 
ATLAS POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 














Send me your 74-page book 
“Better Farming.” I am in- 
terested in the use of ex- 
plosives for the purpose be- 4 
fore which I mark X. AA It 
Stump Blasting 
| Boulder Blasting 
C] Subsoil Blasting 
|) Tree Planting 
_] Ditech Digging 
C) Road Building | 


mt 





—— 
Address* 




















Potatoes Move Conservatively 


Among the outstanding features in 
the potato situation as brought out 
in local reports from correspondents 
in growing sections, appear the gen- 
eral recognition in all northern states 
of substantial losses through the un- 
fortunate frosts the second week in 
Sept; co incident a disposition on the 
purt of growers to leave the crop in 
the ground as long as possible wherev- 
er any hope of at least partial re- 
Meanwhile the close of Sept 


eovery. 
and the opening days of Oct have 
found growers in vast numbers of 
instances inclined to hold with the 


hope of better prices. They express 
the belief that potatoes are worth 
much more than 75c to $1 at loading 
stutions, and growers who are so sit- 
usted that they can store are disposed 
to market their crops very conserva- 
tively. 

The crop volume of ‘17, as indi- 
cated elsewhere in Statistician Snow’s 
final report, while large in the aggre- 
gate, has been unquestionably cut 
down substantially through the 
causes now known to all. The middle 
ot Oct will doubtless find a good many 
potatoes still in the ground although 
being lifted rapidly. As a whole 
growers are courageous, having moved 
out their early crops speedily, and ap- 
parently willing to deliver to the cars 
freely at prices better than S1: this on 
the basis of delivery at shipping sta- 
tion 

Market Starts Reasonably Well 

In the big distributing markets early 
October prices show a fairly good 
evel, quotations in New York and 
Boston being not very far away from 
For purposes of compari 


a year agro 
son American Agriculturfst prints the 
little table showing wholesale prices 
or potatoes at three heading markets 
ring the autumn and winter of the 
pest three seasons, Uf course the sen- 
tional thing was the sharp upturn 
of a year ago, when autumn and laie 
winter carried pric rapidly upward 
to i evel round $5.50 a bushel and 
ipward: this meant potatoes to con- 
sumers in a small way as high is $1 a 
peck or more, 
WHOLESALE POTATO PRICES THREE YEARS 
[Top Price cents per bushel on track.) 
Chicagr New York —- Boston-—, 
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Jan, Feb and Mar of the succeeding year. 

As to the future of values during 
ihe closing weeks of 1917 and into 
IN1S8, no one can say. As already noted, 
potatoes amounting to considerable 
volume, all in all, have been produced 
this year in village backyards, on sub- 

rban idle land, ete While many of 


these well-conceived gardens and 
truck patches fell by the wayside 
through drouth, or blight, or imsuffi- 
cient nourishment, or poor cultiva- 


September frosts part or all, 
actually thus grown must 
with. This is another 
numbers of 


tion or 
the tubers 
be reckoned 
way of saying that vast 
persons hitherto dependent upon the 
retail markets have in 1917 grown 
enough potaroes for their own use 
through at least part of the winter; 
some with a surplus for sale to neigh- 
bor: \ll of this may affect the mar- 
ket of autumn and early winter. 

Meanwhile the interest of federal 
authorities in the proper conservation 
and distribution of potatoes is mani- 
fested, as pointed out from time to 
time in these columns. Thus the fu- 
ture is somewhat problematical. Back 
of everything is a realization upon the 
part of consumers as a whole that po- 
tatoces form a most valuable food 
product; and many of these are dis- 
posed to lay in their winter supplies 
at a reasonably early date. 

Northern Sections All Hit 

By states and by counties it is evi- 
dent, now the situation is so well 
crystallized, that the early September 
frosts left comparatively few potato 
sections untouched. While early vari- 
eties were largely out of the way, 
the main or winter crop was substan- 
tially cut into in such great potato 
states as New York, Maine, Michigan 
and Wisconsin For be it remem- 
bered that away back of the Septem- 
ter frosts there was more or less 
coniplaint of damage through blight. 

In some parts of New York, for ex- 
unple, Franklin and other northern 
counties, the tubers set rather light, 
thus proving a disappointment almost 
from start to finish. In Michigan, 
vhile some of the southern counties 
escaped frost damage, it is very much 
n evidence further north. Some of 
our local correspondents reported the 
yield down to 70 and 75 bushels per 
acre, Frost damage was very gen- 
eral in Wisconsin. While many €row- 
ers have lifted 125 to 150 bushels to 
the acve, county correspondents, for 
exun in Portage and Waushara, 


indicate yields as low as 73 to 98 


bushels. 

The movement of Irish potatoes 
from principal shipping centers con- 
tinued_steady in the past week with 
over 4000 cars. Shipments from N J 
decreased considerably, but shipments 
from Mich and Wis increased. Serious 
car shortage hampered Me shipments. 
Country prices in Me advanced to 
$3.25@3.35 p 11 pks, N J Giants firm 
at 1.08@1.10 p bu, Minn stock 85 @ 90c, 
jobbing prices ruled lower. 

Food Comptroller Hanna at Ottawa 
states that the Canadian potato crop 
will probably be 20,000,000 bus greater 
than last year. 

Notes from Potato Growers 

Prices to farmers at Malone, N Y, 
third week in Sept $1 p bu. 

Some rot here on account of wet 
weather and blight and farmers in- 
clined to hold.—[Steuben Farms Co, 
Steuben County, N Y. 

At the close of Sept growers 
around New Hartford, N Y, were in- 
clined to hold potatoes at any price 
below $1 p bu; average yield 100 bus 
p acre. 

During the week Oct 22-27 the fed- 
eral department of agriculture and co- 
operating agencies will stimulate con- 
sumption of potatoes. This is in line 
with a National potato daw and great- 
er increase in consumption, as ori-i- 
nally advocated by American Agricul- 
turist a year ago. Another purpose is 
to save wheat during this period, also 
to encourage the general use of pota- 
toes as a wheat substitute in the 
home. 

At New York, potatoes met a fairly 
good outlet, prices steady to firm. LI 
potatoes sold at $4.25@4.75 p 165S-lb 
bag, Me 4@4.25 p 180 Ibs, N J rouna 
5.50@4 p bbl, lone 2.75@ 3.25, south- 


. » o-~ 
ern stock 3@3.2: 





Not an ear, not a 
should be wasted 


kernel of corn 
when it can be 


saved. Ears left to rot, in the field 
make fertilizer too expensive for a 


nation at war. Remember that the 
ea" you miss, the one you pass by be- 
cause it requires an extra step to 
gather it, is a contribution to waste, a 
weak spot in our food fortifications. 
Save the small ear; the nubbin, too. 
They will contribute their ite to the 
world’s food supply; whether in larger 
shipments of wheat flour to our allies, 
in more corn bread for the folks at 
home, or in fatter hogs. Saving is 
serving now. Then husk your rows 
clean, man with the husking pegy To 
do so is a part of your share .n the 
light for democracy.—[C. M. Holman. 

A most comprehensive card index- 
ing system is to be inaugaurated by 
the war department forethe card index 
of every soldier in the United States 
army, whether on duty in this country 
or on the battle lines of Europe. This 
index will include officers and privates. 
Each man will be indexed by name 
and the records filed alphabetically 
for immediate reference Each 
soldier will give the name of next kin 
with an emergency address, 

At Albany, N Y, best cmy butter 
brought 45@45\4c p lb, eggs 45@4tic 
p doz, hay $13@15 p ton, bran 37@ 





37.0), western middlings 40@53, on- 
ions L75@2 p bu, potatoes 1@1.), 


fowls 26% @28e p lb, chickens 29@ 
Sloe, dressed fowls 24@254c, apples 
We @150 p bu, squash SO0c@1 p bbl, 
radishes 1 p 100 bchs, green peppers 
We@l p bu. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, choice timothy 
ay brought $24.50@25 p ton, clover 
watt, rye straw 11 @12, oats straw 

1@ 11.0, middlings 52@55. 


FIELD NOTES 


ive Sroca Fuco Reprcscwrarwe 
ETHAN A HUTCHINS 











LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 Ibs §=-—-Cattle—,. -—-Hoge-—, -— Sheep — 

1917 1016 1917 1916 1917 1916 

Chicago .. eg | tent tee on.08 618.98 os 
St Paul ...... 5.50 3.00 


New York .... 15.35 o70 19. 3 10 30 11:30 He 
Buffalo — ..se+s 15.00 9.00 19.65 10.25 12.25° 8.00 
Pitrsburgh .... 14.80 9.00 19.25 10.20 12.00 8.00 
Kansas City .. 17.00 10.75 19.50 9.75 12.50 7 





At New York, receipts of beeves 
were heavy the past week, opening 
demand dull and prices 15@25c lower, 
with the exception of cows, which 
were about steady. Steers continued 
slow, closing at a further decline of 
15@25c on nearly all grades. Bulls 
continued slow and closed easier, me- 
dium and thin cows held steady, oth- 
ers closed lower. Steers sold at $7.25 
@15.25 p 100 lbs, outside figures for 
car of Va, 1429-lb average. Bulis 
have sold at 6@9.75, and a few tops 
at 10@10.50, heifers at 7@9.35, cows 
at 450@9.2. Calves were in con- 
tinued moderate receipt. Veals opened 
firm, other calves firm to $1 higher. 
Veals held up to opening prices, clos- 
ing firm, other calves closed steady. 
Common to choice veals have sold at 
12.0@17, culls 10@12, grassers and 
skim milk calves at 8@10, fed calves 
at 10.5 0 @ 12 , southern and western at 
10@ 11.75. 

Sheep opened firm, close steady. 
Lambs opened active and 50@75c 
higher, continued firm with a further 
advance of 25 @50c, closed weak. 
Common to prime sheep sold at $7.50 
@11.50 p 100 lbs, culls at 5@7, south- 
ern lambs at 16@19, N Y and Pa at 
15.50@18.50, O and Ind at 15.85@ 
18.50, culls at 12.0@15. 

Hogs opened firm to 25c higher, 
selling at the highest figures on record 
at this market. Prices eased off a 
trifle later, but closed firm at the de- 
cline. Sales have been at the range 
of $19.40@19.75 p 100 Ibs, pigs 18, 
roughs 18. 

The Horse Market 


The first important shipments this 
season of fresh western work horses 
were sold *under the hammer last 
week without difficulty and at satis- 
factory prices. Good seasoned work- 
ers were also active and top grades 
firm. Quotations are: Good to choice 
heavy drafters $300@425 ea, chunks 
175@275, ordinary to good, second- 
hand general purpose horses 75@175. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, receipts of cat- 
tle were 165 cars. Choice beeves were 
easier, others dulleand lower, top 
$13.50 p 100 lbs. Hog receipts were 
30 double cars. Heavy and mixed sold 
at 19.25@19.30, mediums 19.20@ 19.30, 


at 19.25@19.30, mediums 19.20@ 
@19.30, heavy Yorkers 19@19.30, 
grassers 17@18.25. Sheep receipts 


were 16 double cars, market stronger, 
wethers 9@12, lambs 12@18.25; 
calves sold at 11@16c p Ib. 

At Buffalo, N Y, cattle receipts were 
38750, market 15@25c higher on all 
grades. There were 3500 hogs re- 
ceived, market 5@10c higher, with 
mixed, medium and heavy $19.75@ 
19.85 p 100 lbs, Yorkers 19.50@19.75, 
pigs 17.75@18. Sheep and lamb re- 
ceipts were 3000, market steady with 

















Knowsley Gift, a Milking Shorthorn of Fame 


This young bull, 


Knowsley Gift, belongs to the milking Shorthorn 


class, and is owned by Flintstone farm of Dalton, Mass. When sold on 


September 15 
ing Shorthorn at public sale. 


he fetched $4500, the highest price ever paid for a milk- 
He is two years old, possesses unpar- 


alleled breeding, and stands in the front ranks of animals of his kind. 


best lambs 18.50@ 18.75, —— 14.50 
@15, wethers 11.75@12, ewes 11.25 
@11.75. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 





CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 
1917.. 46), 4° 47, 
1916. . 37 35 37}. 
1915.. 30 27% 301, 
1914.. 301%, 2916 BO), 
Butter 


At New York, a little more surpl; 
butter was offered on the marke, 
prices weak, more storage goo. 
available. Choice extra cmy butt:: 
46@46%c p Ib, extra 45% @45 
firsts 44@45\%c, seconds 42144@ hi 
N Y state dairy 45@45%4, renovat. 
451, @ 44c, — 3914 @40c, packin 
stock 3844 @39 

At Elgin, Ill, best cmy butter was 
quoted at 434c p Ib, no sales. 

At Utica, N Y, emy price for butt: 
continues 43c p lb, tome of market 
firmer . 

Cheese 


At New York, the market was very 
irregular. Special white and colored 
fresh flats brought 2644c p Ib, aver- 
age run 26@ 5 colored and white 
fresh twins 25%@26, single daisies 
27c, Wis whole milk 25@25c, singe 
daisies 26%@27c, Young America 
27%4c, N Y state skim milk twins and 
flats 20@ 2Wtéc. 

At Utica, N Y, cheese declined 1%, 
Pp lb, ruling quotation 23%c. The sea- 
sonal decline in production has been 
checked to a considerable extent b) 
the throwing on the market of chees 
made from milk that formerly wen‘ 
to the shipping stations, but which 
has been refused there because of the 
higher prices asked. 

At Watertown, N Y, cheese sales 
were 4000 bxs at 23\c p Ib. , 

At Cuba, N Y, the ruling quotation 
was 26%c p lb, 1800 bxs sold. 


THE MILK MARKET 


At New York, it is reported 1%} 
shipping stations have been closed 
surplus is mounting Owing to increas« 
production and decreased sales; dc- 
mand fallen off 25 to 33 1-3%. Th 
increase in price to the consumer has 
started four investigations: Mr Hoov- 
ers, new state food control commis- 
sion, district attorney of New York 
Co and a commission of five named 
by Mayor Mitchell. Attorney Swann 
and the mayor’s commission have 
each begun work. The league rates 
for Oct for grade B (barn scorce 5.) 
tothe producer in first league distric: 
are $3.10 p 100 lbs for 3% milk, 3.54 
or 7.lec p qt for 3.6% and 3.50 for 4' 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt can for the week ending Oct 5 
were: 





Railroad Milk Cream 
Erie pep seoneene sh 5e6e9 CEE 1,445 
Susquehanna ........ 4,350 18 
Wet GOO ccccccccces Be 1,040 
Lackawanna .......... 63,700 1,975 
N Y (long haul) 130,150 2,85" 
GED occcvinsciccsss Ee ace 
Lehigh valley ..... oes 40,918 622 
New Haven .......... 8,484 ° 
Pennsylvania .......... 10,790 430 


Other sources ......... 6,590 210 


ME bkcncnwast ceee 352,825 10,685 


Clean Sweep for Wardwell 


Henry L. Wardwell, owner of Pinehurst farm at 
Springfield Center, N Y, won the fate awards 
at the New York state fair on his Shropshire shee! 
In the open class, eight firsts, seconds, three 
thirds and one fourth 
seven firsts and five seconds. Im the open class ther 
pl and fourth on two-year-old ram, first and 

on yearling ram, second and third on ram 
7 first and third on two-year-old ewe, first an a 
second on yearling ewe, first and third on ewe lam! 
first on pen of four lambs; first and second on flock 
and champion ram, and champion ewe. In the 
American bred class they won second on two-yest 
ram, first and second on yearling ram, first and 
and second on yearling 





The t growth of Suffolk Punch 
in the east prompted breeders to form an _ organiza- 
tion to further advance = famous =. 

bee: « 


8 BR P Chenango 
Valley stock farms, Norwich, N Y; Francis Lynde 
Stetson, ands Sterlington, N Y: Oscar J 
Brown, Baléwinsrille, N Y; Elmer 





i eee ele, Bae 


-~ 4%! 








willing 

nd there a ram as part of their contribution 
- —# missionary work; they, of course, to 
receive full gy) of the proceeds of ' the wsale. 
Brery effor8 on Hy >. be made to see that 
the animals are sold to the best possible advantage. 
The fed ent * = animal industry is ©o- 
operating with us. ie will send picture films. 
The subjects to be discussed include sheep manage- 
economical housing, desirability and possibility 


he 








ork Oct 
show, Columbus, 0, Oct 18-27 
Sheep show, Utica, NY ............ -Nov 1 
e = New York so 15 | 

American pomological Boston -Nov 
Asen of tari col and sations, Washington, sea teas 
National grange, 5ist session, St Louis, Mo =~ ag 23 
Ohio apple show, Cincinnati, 0. No -23 


Farmers’ national congress, Springfield. Mo. Oct 33. 26 


International live stock exposition, Chicago Dec 1-8 
W Va state . ersburg. fa Dee 5 
N J state hort soc, Newark, N J ........ Dee 10-12 
Pa state grange. Williamsport Dec 11-1 
Maryland state grange, Bell Air, Md, Dee 11-13 
© state grange, Dayton, Dee 11-18 
WN Y state grange, Syracuse, N Y, Feb 5-8 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


POULTRY BREEDERS 





N. Y. State Farmers 


can buy registered draft stallions and mares 
through The N. Y. State Draft Horse Breed- 
ers’ Club. High class animals at moderate 
prices. Will help any community to buy 
heavy farm mares at cost. 


E. S. Akin, President 


604 Walnut Avenue Syracuse, N. Y. 





SHETLAND and Larger Ponies 
rgain- prices in spotted and solid colors, broken 

a i unbroken, Please state color, age and size. 

F. STEWART, Bspyville, Pa. 


Shetland Ponies 


200 he lect from. Special prices on colts for 
~a a. D., The Shadyside 
. North Benton, Ohio. 


For Sal 


Clifford L. Miller, 











rted Percheron 

a dyrifque, 
i April 15th, 
ne _, two im- 


Chintaad "New York 


Leghorn Breeders 


Specially bred for heavy egg production; a few hundred 
choice breeding hens and cockerels to go at once, at 
attractive prices. Write your wants today. 

Cc. M. LONGENECKER, Box 40, Elizabethtown, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS 


Deliveries Febru 1, 1918 to September 1, 1916 
North Side Poultry Co., Dept. D, Allentown, Pa. 
to order. Rocks, Reds 


Chicks Hatched Sia" ignore sis “ner 
hundrec. Breeders, S. C. White and Black Leghorns. 


Anconas, $1 each and up. 
EB B. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN. N. J 











Turkeys, Ducks & Geese at Special Prices 
during fall months, Write your wants and we will 
quote. Also guinea pigs and hares. 

H. A. SOUDER, BOX G, SELLERSVILLB, PA. 





80 MANY BLEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subseribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 





SHEEP BREEDERS 








‘Heart's Delight Farm 


PT eeueueseauaannenenenii tas 


DORSETS AND 
SOUTHDOWNS” 


Rams of both breeds for sale 
at all times 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 











BROOKLAWN FARMS 
Offer For Sale 

1 Imported Shropshire Ram 

1 Imported Shropshire Ewe 
Both outstanding individuals. Write for 
description and prices. 
Brooklawn Farms, Morris Plains, N. J. 
D. H. MecAlpin, Owner A. E. Wright, Supt. 





Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
tocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 


the best. Send for catalog. 
RY L. WARD LL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





Glen Rock Stock 


Paeepthine Rams, Veartings and 
Bhensied.. Lambe. Berkshire Boar Pigs. 
C. Stuart, Springwater, 





SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


“ 4 have some very , a 7 ee, pote me for 
Tegistered VIS, 
“Three Bridge Farm,” Chili Station, N Y. 








Snowcroft Hampshires 


Rams of all ages from the best 
possible breeding stock 
Shipments guaranteed as described 
Inquire, Dr. S. F. Snow, 
; 713 University Block Syracuse, New York 











The Fillmore Farms 

- offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 

\ T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 





, SICKLAND DELAINE MERINO SAMs 





dense, oily 
of hae Satistac. 
tle 
OL aE = * shift ono 


Pes HOLSTEINS PAY BIG 
eewwee PRODUCE BIG 


The enormous yields of milk, and butter- 

fat of pure bred Holsteins, at the lower 

cost of feed for production, makes them 

by far the most profitable breed. Get our 
descriptive booklets, FREE. 
No obligation. We have noth- 
ing to sell. 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


15 
CATTLE BREEDERS 








GRADE AND PURE BRED 


HOLSTEINS 


00 grade 2-year-old heifers, due with first 

calf this fall and early winter. Extra fine lot. 

Car load high class grade cows, springing 
now. 

Registered cows and heifers, due this fall, 
at right prices. 

Grade Heifer and Bull aatven, 2 weeks old 
and good ones. $15 to $20 


J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 














ce 


$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
the highest year record son of the great King 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 lbs, at 3 years 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
tested dams average over 26 lbs. each. 

EB. H. KNAPP & SON, - FABIUS, N. Y. 








HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, V ermont, the 


First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other month, viz: April 3-4, June 12-13, 
Aug. 7-8, Oct. 2-3, Dec. 4-5, 1917. Come to Brat- 
tleboro,the Holstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 











If Interested 


in making a good buy of Holstein Cows and 

= Heifers, come and see us or write. An 

= excellent opportunity to start a pure- bred : 
herd. 








wesireeneiiins 











= C.L. Amos, Antrim siete Syeaemn, bai i 
PU TITTLE 
Holstein Bull Calves 
ONDE sired by Korndyke Pontiac Lad, a son of 
King Korndyke Henge:veld Ormsby and KP, 
Lady, who made 31 pounds butter in a week ag 
a four-year-old. Daim of calf made over 24 pounds 
in a week from three quarters of her udder. 
ONE sired by a 33-pound son of Pontiac Korm- : 
dyke; dama +4 pound a 28-pound cow. = 
F. CC. BERNI CHENECTADY, N z 
en 


FOR SALE 
300 head to select from. You are invited to sce them. 
Fresh cows, epringers and cows due to freshen in Aug., 
Sept. and Oct. Two and three-year-old heifers, many 
of them close to calving. Al! large, fine individuals and 
heavy milkers. If you want one cow, or several car- 
loads, it will pay you to visit 
SPRINGDALE FARMS 

F. P. Saunders & Son, Props., Cortland, N. Y. 
Office, 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476M 


$125 Holstein Bull 


BORN NOVEMBER 28, 1916, $125 


Sire, Sir Changeling “yo ree. @ 33-Ib. bull 
Dam, Genesta De Kol Abbekerk 18 A. RB. O. as 
°: junior, three-year-old 20.287 , = 7 days, 83.525 
30 This cow is a daughter of Tidy Abbe 
kerk Prince and is sister to ten 30-Ib. cows. This 
young bull is well grown, a splendid individual, tuber 
culin tested, and guaranteed to be right in every way 
Price $125. 
Fred A. Blewer, Maplevale Farm, Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥ 


XS Wy 








Stevens Farm Holsteins 


Grade Holstein heifer calves $15 to $20, sired by a 
son of a 20 Ib. cow who has a 26 Ib. fall sister 
Dams to these calves are some of the greatest 





producing cows in Cortland County f'wo grade 

calves and registered bull calf, 60.00 Y 
y PAUL H. STEVENS CORTLAND, N.Y. 7% 
—ERDKLIYSSS \\ BSB. WE 





Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, 
26-Ib. dam. Also bull calves. 
C. L. SANES & & SON, New Berlin, N. Y 


60 Grade Holstein Heifers 


Two and one-half years old 


60 Grade Holstein Heifers 


One and one-half years old 
EB. J. BOWDISH, - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


The Old Cold Spring Farm 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 
Offers Heifer and Bull Calves 


anda 








Must sell fifteen head before winter. Nearly 

200 head to select from. Come and see us. 
MELVIN & GODFREY, lac. 

Baldwinsville New York 





sate Holstein Bull Calf 


Sire son fonts Korndyke, Korndyke Hengerveld Nig 
De Kol, No. 126673. Born Dec. 7, 1916. Dam has 
25 Ibs. butter, 647 milk seven days. A good individual 


FRANK MURRAY. : WEST WINFIBLD, N. Y 





Idleaze Farm Holsteins 


Write me your wants, Can supply you with 
either pure-breds or grades. 


J. W. VAUGHAN, St. Johnsville, N, Y. 


Grade Holstein Calves 


Orders taken for a limited number for September 
October and November delivery. 


R. C. FANCHER - LA FAYETTE, N. Y. 


Handsome Holstein Bull 
Fayne & Colantha breeding.’ World 
Calves record blood, Prices reasonable. 
CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 
G. Smith & Sons, Props., SEELYV IL: LE, PA 











sea ieiceies for sale 


100 Fall Cows ™%,2t0 9204 ,cise 36 


30 fresh and nearby Springers 


Grade Heifer Calves, 10 days old. 
Registered Heifer C>lves. & 
Begistered Bul! Calves cod Service Bulls. 


Webster & Wadsworth, 
tod Mi eeraw Gre Cortland, N. Y. 














MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


% Holstein heifer calves, $15 to 
$20 each in lotsof 5. 2 carlo 
high grade cows, fresh or close 
springers. 2 carloads yearling and 
2-year-old heifers. 1 carload 
choice young registered cows. 1 
carload registered heifers not 
bred. | Registered bulls of all ages, 
from $25 up. 2 % heifer calves 
and registered bull calf for $75. 
20 registered heifer calves priced 
Situated in the very heart of the Holstein 
Can furnish anything you want in Holsteins. 
"Phone — Farm 13-F-2 
ORTLAND, N. Y 













to sell. 
country. 
Office 31% Main St 
Cc. W. JR. 















FOR THIS PURE BRED 
HOLSTEIN BULL 


With all his wonderful future as son of 
wns Se Jane King. whose dam has made 
po = hey in A at two 
— times. promising my 
ster Beechwood Flora, aoe 
14.039" ‘ad's a cow that is backed by 
oducers all the way. Write NE 
ROVE FARMS, Elms Center, N. Y., 


for al! the details 




















BUY A BULL WITH A PROVEN 
pees 
EGIS8 
° of 


Vanderkamp Farms **' 


KING SEGL is the only Holstein Bull at 5 years of age 

to have a 30-lb. Jr. 3 yr. old and a 21-Ib. yearling daughter. 

He has now—at six years of age—24 A. R. O. daugh- 
Junier 4-year-old with 33,85 Tbs. ; 


SI 
J 
8 
. 


for service in two or 
Write us for descriptions and prices. 
Herd Tuberculin Tested Annually an’ Free from Disease 
F. C. SOULE & SONS SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





HEV HP 


Holstein Heifers 


Six to fifteen months old—good individuals. 
Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 Ibs. 
butter in 7 days. They are bred right and will 
be priced right for a quick sale. 


W. H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N. Y. 
"UNE ETE 

















SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS $15 to $20 
For %™ Holstein heifer 
calves, express paid in lots 
of 5. 25 high grade close 
springer cows, large fine 
individuals, heavy milkers; 
40 heifers; 35 fancy yearl- 
ings; 12 registered cows; 
35 registered heifers: regis- 
tered and nigh grade bulls. 
JOHN C. RBAGAN, TULLY, N.Y, 




















Bull Calves 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves 
Two months old $50.00 each 
ne, hey gy! STOCK FARM CO., Inc 

x 242, Cortland, N. Y. 
suomreanD FEMAL ES, ALL AGES, FOR SALB 

















Country Life Farm Offers 
Pure Bred Holstein Bull Calf 


born in May, 1917. He is a half brother to Ormsby 
Jane King, the $20,000 bull, His dam is an 18-pound 
three-year-old. This calf is a perfect individual, 
about evenly marked, and will please you. Price $100, 
f. o. b. cars here, with all papers. 


H. H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y 


HOPSTEIN BULL CALF 








High Grade H olsteins 
Sept October and November 


cows, nice 
young and heavy milkers. Thirty fine 
% Holstein heifer calves at right prices; 
also registered bulls. RD 3, Phone 2 F 12 Truxton 
J. A. LONERGAN, - TULLY, N. Y 


tue OYUULOVOL OORUONSEDEU TOTES ;GEDERDOTHONORANAeHOUDED cENErELEN NEAT THCrrTpeNNeN ‘ . 


Cc oeten renee 





RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


offers H. F. Bull born December 13, 1916. Sir Colantha 
Sir Aaggio Hartog, : —— grandson of Colantha Johna 
na Lad, dam an 18-Ib. 2-year-old daughter of King Pon- 
tiac Bon Lilith. P a $100. Write for pedigree and de 
scription, A.W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfleld, N. ¥ 


Holstein Bu’l Calf 


Good individual, % white. Grandson of King of the 
Pontiacs. $35. Sabarama Farm, Baldwinsville, N. ¥ 


FOR SALE 50 Reg. Heifers 


and 1 load of Good Fresh cows and we springers, 
Grade Holsteins. Also High Grade Hk is tein Heifers 
from 1 to 3 years old. J. R. FROST. Munnsvile, 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


$15.0 up 
WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 














Purebreds and Grades, 
HENRY K. JARVIS 





HOLSTEIN BULL, born April 15, dam a 15-lb. two 
year-old, largely white Average cee at sire’s dam 








Born April 28, 1917. Sire Homestead Superb 


Triumph. Average records of dam and sire’s 
dam, 595.65 Ibs milk, 29.69 lbs butter 7 days; 
2414.59 Ibs milk, 118.30 Ibs butter 30 days 
Dam, Farmsted Ormsby. Her dam, Farm- 
stead Paladin Lass at 2 yrs 16 days old, 53.6 
Ibs milk 1 day; 358.1 Ibs milk 16.79 Is butter | 
iM days. Next dam 25.21 lbs butter 7 days. 


Price registered, transferred and crat>d $65.09. 
BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. Y. 


Grade Holsteins 


One, Two and Three Year Olds 
NICELY MARKED GOOD INDIVIDUALS 
PRICE RIGHT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
BERT STEWART. CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Running from eight = to eight months of age 

Si by a son of the King of the Pontiacs, whose 

dam made 30 It Ibs butter in seven awa of oe 

heavy producers. Milking from 8000 Ibs to 14,000 i 

a yong: these calves are straight and right and will 
it. 


be 
TULLY FARMS. - - . TULLY, N. Y. 














and granddam 36 - 4% fat for t ar. Send for 

photos and breedin IDEAL D-: AIRY ¥ ARM. Brown 

Bros., Canton, St. Seuvence County, N. 

. . 

High Grade Holstein Calves 
| Either sex, beautifully marked, $15 to $20 Ship any 
| where Pure-bred Holsteins, either sex, all ages 
5 H. Woop, Box 219 CORTLAND, WN. ¥ 

FOR SALE! 
We ere offering for sale a bull calf. sire Netherhalj 
True to Time, Imp., out of Loletta’s Pride. 


A. R. cow who just completed record of 12,800 Ibs. 
of milk, being milked twice daily. 

Also a few other bull caives out of A. R. cows 
and several wel!-bred heifers 

Correspondence solicited and given prompt attention 


DELCHESTER FARMS, - EDGEMONT, PA. 
THOMAS‘W. CLARK, Mer. 





Valley View Farm Ayrshires 
Thrifty young stock for sale at farmers, 
prices. Both sexes. 


J. 0. VAUGHAN, ROYERSFORD, PA. 





Clover Patch Farm A yrshires 


gaat forms, where they are better then the average of the 





stock for sale. Watch: this space for future 
announcements. MILTON W. DAVISON, Canisteo, N ¥ 
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| S| J for Net Profits 
| A Quarter of | eae oar ro 


a Century 
Breeding Jerseys 


Our Accomplishment 


the year will determine the size 
of your bank account. Jerseys 
Hood Farm Torono 60326 
Sire of 73 Register of Merit daughters; 4 over 1000 Ibs., 


yield the largest returnsfrom ev- 
- ounce of feed—proved by tests 

13 over S00 Ibs., 20 over 700 Ibs., 37 over 600 Ibs. of butter 

each in a vear. Sire of 19 pro ducing sol 


at two great expositions. Jersey 
“Hood Farm Pogis 9th 55552 




























milk averages 5.3% butter fat, 9.1% 
solids not fat— highest of all breeds, Buy a Jersey bull. 
Write the breeders advertised below for prices, pedigrees, etc. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club, 344 West 23rd Street, New York City 


VY VNAUYYNEYL ANNAN YNNEHLLNNSEYEVAANYNRNAY ROMAN MENOAU ORL RORY PeRRAA RRA 


i 





TO TTT 











Sire of 79 R.O. M, daughters, or more than any bull living i: on: : 
, ; . 23 : DAUGHTERS OF OXFORD YOU’LL DO 
or deae Sire of 23 producing sons. 
} P 99 f H d EF: 94502 Undefeated get of sire, 1917, proves Oxford You'll Do the greatest Jersey bull, living or dead 
) 
ogis th o rt seca COLT FARM BULL CALVES 
Sire of 35, including the World's Jersey Champion Junior, The Home of the Champions Ree Sale 
year and Junior 4-year olds. F. A. CRABB, Manager Colt Farm, BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 








DL 


Lou’s Torono 106614 


Jersey Bull Calves itm 2 dagier of “toed Farm 








st daughter, at 2 years of age, made 10232.6 Ibs. milk, 3 

36.35 Ibs. butter. Torono. Dams are well bred and 2 
») large producers. For quick sale they will be priced very reasonable. 

Hood Farm Torono 35th 99265 ihe CARLISLE FARMS, W.eE stulline Mor. . ECCLESTON, MD. E 

Hlis first 8 daughters made an average of 8728, 9 Ibs. milk, | - : a 

617.3 Ibs. butter, World’s White Horse Farms : 





Paoli, 


Champion Jersey offer for sale at an “sae reasonable tee the 


Wt 





Dosoris Park Golden Lad 76986 





| LA rd A 


tre of amie Dawts Tf 7227Q2 JQ é “11. >) = 
Sire of Dosoris Park Lily 233783, 16728.1 Ibs. milk, 1126 registered Jersey bull, Bella's Golden Knight = 
Ibs. 6 oz. butter We have bulls and bull calves for sale, most- | dropped August 10, 1916 = con of Gem. = 
US. é. UU . ly related to the world’s champion cowsand | boge Knight, the test butter ull ever imported. = 
D . ° P rk P 1 76 987 bulls in our herd. The blood of champions gm tents cow with large udder and teats - 

_ : osoris na . O§Is . U ‘ = at the vail will increase the production of | Write Quick for price and full particulars. = 
Sire of Dosoris Park Belle 233507, 13843.8 Ibs. milk, 880.4 HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. |! W. L. FRY. Manager PAOLI, PA. 2 


PUT 


Tonona’s Pogis 78657 a a a eg 
Sire of 13, including Tonona’s logis Azalia 261480. as a Guernsey Bulls Langwater King of GUERNSEYS For Sale 


France, who is full brother to Langwater Dorothy A. 


Ibs. butter. 














2.ve , , 3h) S ] Q%).1 Ibs or: T a's R, 781 Ibs and sire of Venus Y Twenty fine head of registered cows and heifers. ‘Ten pend = 

3-year-old, 1333.1 Ibs, milk, 826.1 Ths, butter and Tonona’s ||, et te it and am of Ves of Suet & | Sree a a aaeree a ee 

: . . 804 ont ‘ ; at, Class G. Pe fA Ga £.-. : = 

Pogi ; Fontaine 280417, as a 2-vear-old 10755 Ibs. milk, LOCUST LAWN FARM, Bird-In-Hand, Box A.A. Pa. “s 

/1/.6 Ibs. butter. 2) 

2 73683 — 

—_ x x a . = 

Tonona 2d of Hood Farm’s Son 736 : 

Sire of the ex-world’s Jersey Champion Junior 4-vear-old, = 
- “oO 42 > - y ? } 
Successful Queen 278743, 16389.3 Ibs. milk, 1003 Ibs. 


3 oz. Butter. 


4 Pogis ey of peg Farm — | What do your pigs cost 


Sire of 13, average records as 2-vear-olds 7695 Ibs milk, ‘|8 at birth P De ser faves t lowes 9° 
12 fhe 12 o7. bi = | eed cost nvestigate 
518 Ibs. 12 0:3 bi itter |e Jersey Reds—the pigs that cost least, that 





o reach market weight most quickly, that cut 


These are only a few of the many great sires bred by us, 
down feed and labor costs. 


but they illustrate the prepotency of our Family of Jerseys. 


' Helpful Pig Book, FREE * 
Lass 66th of Hood Farm 271896 if 5 ~~ 375 Ibs in 


TTT 




















World's Champion Senior 3-year-old, 17793.7 Ibs. milk, | 2 

1071.3 Ibs. butter. if ‘Aataur J €OtLiNS & 3) : 

Sophie’s Bertha 313238 2s ‘Noorestown.N.J. months. : 

World's Jersey Champion Junior 3-year-old, 14954.3 Ibs. | . Good R a phe : 

milk, 975.14 ths. butter h Pi ood Rugged Berkshire and Chester = 

_ ‘ | 2 ° 8 weeks old, first class stock. Will ship = 

Sophie's Adora 299594 | Tamworth Pigs wine recente 

World's Jersey Champion Junior 4-year-old, 15852.2 Ibs. | GREAT HAM and BACON HOGS 5 

milk, 1044.7 Ibs. butter From registered stock of the best type. Penshuret Berkshires 5 

73d f H iF 277540 || Both sexes, at right price. Ready for de- Choice epriag ee —_ — = 
Lass 7: oO ood Farm <//< || livery in three weeks, E ARM, Narberth, Pe. 

S¥-Chanpior rse ‘ior 2-vear-o 933.4 Ibs. milk. UPLAND FARMS, IPSWICH, MASS. " - - : 

Ex-Champion J« ey semior c-ycal ld, 1 44 Ml milk P.P. Frazier & Son, Owners C. E. Johnson, Méer. Hampshires = 


775.8 Ibs. butter. 


Lass 64th of Hood Farm 266735 po Rerkshires ———; 





weve large litters, our 
free circular shows 
noted winners. Write 
for it. Also registered 
































farrowed May 13, 1917. Sire, Smithsen Rival Master- | —-— 

piece. Dam, Longfellow’s Black Girl 3d. These pigs TYPE POLAND 

are extra fine individuals and are from large stock. F CHINAS Spring and fal! 
rite for for prices. or a e pigs.  ~ a few bred 


HINCHBY, P. 0. B NY. ces right. 
O. Bor 729, Rochester, N. Y. | CeonGe SPRAGUE, Routes” GRAFTON, OHIO 


Ex-Champion Jersey Yearling 9830.5 Ibs. milk, 713.6 . O : g | Guermser bulls. = 
: r . : : Locust Lawn Farm 
ll Ss, butte r : of Size and uality : Bus A, Sean ae, 
= The boar, Majestic Mammoth 229500,weight = | Lanc. County, Penn. : 
Lass 74th of Hood Farm 281203 e || | 407 Ibs. at 7 months of age, was bred and : REGISTERED 
Bx.Ch: : 9 anole 37132 YI ilk : developed by us. When you want the best : 
uX@ hany 1oOn Jersey Junior o-year-old, 13713. OS. MK, : and want them big write to : e 
879.5 lis. butter. i PC. i. hensnate Wingo Form, wand Caene, | Pa. . | e e e 1 gs 
| a wall : 
Our five best cows average 16355.2 Ibs. milk, 1072.4 Ihs. butter. LARGE BSAKSHIRES a MGHWOOD MAPLE LAWN Famer weaned Pie ORTLAND, N.Y. 3 
" * - : - “ at 
Our five best 3-year-olds average 15486.2 Ibs. milk, 942.7 lbs. butter. =| | Letter from H. J Wertz, Chambersburg. Pa. | “Re- Registered O.I.C. and Chester White Pigs 
224 97 . ceive . si ‘ ™ 
Our five best 2-year-olds average 12736.7 Ibs. milk, 816.2 Ibs. butter. 1] them. pigs Saturday. 1 am well pleased with | g. cing pigs all sold. Now booking ordere for fall pig® = 
cent s lame qoutentne Hoe end con Sant | Bingene PF. Degen; Wayville, N. Y. E 
- . . . || H. Cc. & H. B. HARPENDING. Rox 10, Dundee, N. Y. = 
We offer bulls and bull calves rich in the blood of these Listen, Hear Ye Sina fare treat boars 
. ; ° . . : a : Th eat boars 
World's Champions, a Hood Farm bred bull insures size. HINCHEY HOME STEAD Offers | in we. Big, Joo, 34 No 258117, Joe 12th No 25258 : 
’ ; : +t) * a3 | 27. 01 Jet my = 
tvpe, production and breeding on and up qualities. Write BERKSHIRE BOAR PIGS| tices. GS HALL. ri ARMDALE. OHIO 3 


us for descriptive literature, and if in need of improvement 
in your herd, let us send you description and price of high- 
‘lass bull or bull calf. Please teli us which you wish to 


purchase. | BERKSHIRE PIGS Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


from prize winning stock. Bocking ord March and April pigs, fall gilts, the big growthy kind: 
fall pigs. . aS Gene Sow De not cheap stuff, but rea: rea] money makers. Write your wants. 


Hood Farm, L Ow ell, Mass. | | Norn Royce = D. 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. | D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross. Co., O. 
Large English Berkshire Swine| BLUE RIBBON HERD ~ 


| 
Hie \}2 Rogistened stock of the best types Both sexes, rot Large Yorkshire Swine 


a = in, at right prices. Onondaga 
<= HOME FARM. - cENTER vaitey, pa, | WM. BAHE & SON, Hill, N. ¥ 
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E “ummm NGLESIDE Farms has long 
: : ] been known as the Western 
= . T N G L ES I DPD KE : home of the King of the May 
: J family, Nearly every animal in 
= J FARMS _ this herd is deeply bred in the 
5  ¢& : 3 blood of this unequalled strain of 
= ' _ Edison Park Chicago, Illinois — producers. 
: _- inte a acme The herd consists of thirty-five 
: . £ cows and heifers in milk, of which 
= a : announce the absolute dispersal sale . 
: - ‘by Public Auction no less than nineteen have Ad- 
p ee _ vanced Register records, and 
7 : forty of their descendants. 
E 1S Registered _ Most of the animals are sired by 
oie May King of Ingleside 12258, 
uernseys the leading son of Imp. King of 
q the May 9001 (A.R.), Pretoria’s 
; King of Midlothian 22641, and 
: Saturday, October 27, 1917 _ Dolly Bloom’s Ingleside King of 
; . the May 32407. 
for catalogue address 
_ LEANDER F. HERRICK, Auctioneer | WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
ea a a ia i aa A il ii ii 4) a i el i, 
bmn Wg Mc SR 8 2 


: HE foundation animals of this herd aici NAA 
: were — - the yer of | = 
: Guernsey for the owner who se-_ = 
cured the choicest specimens of the | SALE OF THE = 
greatest families, including daughters of 2 


! 


Governor of the Chene : B “ S F 
Imp. Masher’s Sequel : 
: Imp. France’s Jewel VIII 1g pring 
z Royal Governor of l’Etiennerte Far m 


nin 





Defiance Ss 
Golden Jewel, etc. = 


Females strong in the blood of the May ~ (JI | ERNSEYS 


Rose and France Families. 


ili 














| i Property of Miss W. L. Inman = = 
| The herd has been under the constant super- = 
vision of the Bureau of Animal Industry and = 
has not been open to the introduction of any 22 
outside animals and has been free from abor- == 
| tion and tuberculosis. =: 
The catalogue, which will be issued short- = 
ly, will list a lot of the most desirable | Leesburg, Loudoun Co., Virginia = 


cattle which have been offered at public | 

sale. Animals of large size, good con- Tuesday, October 30, 1917 
formation, rich coloring, nice shaped = _ 

udders with well placed teats. ote 


COWS OF GREAT DAIRY CAPACITY 7 


For catalogue address 


LEANDER F. HERRICK, Auctioneer WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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‘Home and Household Denarenent 


Hints for the housekeeper and helps for the home dressmaker 


Achievement 
NOR C, HULL 
I may not—niust not say, my work is 
tiene 
or be content to pause with cooling 
ara . 
Rather a now resolve with every setting 


For if I bave tried hard, 1 can try BRarder 


IT may ot—dare not say, this is my best, 

My best canne be gau zed by word or 
etter, 

Rather high hopes, brave plans 10 crown 
each hour of rest, 


For if I have done well, I can do better. 


Shall I Be Ley = 
IMMA GARY WALLACE 


™ 


S a tine, manly, young 
te!low who had labored long 
nd industriously to support 
s widowed mother and to 

carry on the farm which the sud- 

gen death of” his father had thrown 
upon his hands No one knew 
what a struggle it had been for 
him to give up his dreams of an 
education and his longing fora career. 

But quietly and with unusual efficiency 

he put his hand to the plow and 

watched his iellows out-distance him 

m the march of progress. 

When he wooed and won charming 
Yaura Harris, he felt that his sacri- 
fico was to be abundantly rewarded, 
for he was almost humbled before 
her sweetness and grace. He had ad- 
mired her years before when they at- 
tended the district school together, 
but when she went away to college 
znd he to the fields and the barn, he 
hod thought all ended. It was not 
whtil she had won her degree that 
ey were again thrown together, and 
them he had won her to his own 
great amazement, 

For a time they were very happy, 
then he bereun to entertain a feeling 
of uneasiness for it was slowly forced 
im upon his consciousness that they 
were happy only when alone. When 
among ! people Laura was tolerant 
and kind, but it was evident they 
were not interested in the same things 
and not congenial. When they were 
among her friends the young man 
whe had given up so much, intuitively 
felt that she was rather ashamed and 

vardly apologetic because of his 

k of education and culture. 

Many a long walk he took throtgh 
the woods trying to see the situation 
clearly and to adjust himself to it 
tle could not leave his mother to go 
«elwewhere, nor was he fitted for life 
» Laura's set. She would not be 
permanently happy in his, and yet 

ch recognized in the other the ster- 
ng intcgrity upon which lasting 

« tcem and true love are based. To 

t: lk it over on either side seemed im- 

j ible hout w ounding. 

Even as he struggled, so did the 
girl of his choice, slow ly awakened to 
“ realizing sense of the tuation. At 
first she \ stormily rebellious, and 
vet she could not bear to give him up 
Why should she apologize for him, 
xshe asked herself again and again 
Why could not people recognize his 
worth even as she did? Could she be 
oyal through the years to come and 
rlull ntain her own standards of 
life? W ch meant the more, the re- 
finement to which she had grown ac- 
eustomed, the veneer of polite society, 
ide, unimpeachable worth of 

Like a wise girl, she sounded his 
desires and for the first time, gained 
a virion of what he had given up 


to do his duty. Just when he was 

lmost ready to offer her her freedom, 
she overwhelmed him with joy by 
aAuggesting an early marriage. They 


took a carefully planned trip which 
neluded places of interest to. both and 
hefore that journey was over, he un- 
cerstood as never before, how much 
ot life Laura Harris had given up to 
tecome his bride. When they met 
‘er friends, he watched the _ color 
ceeper on her dear cheeks more than 


once, at his own social errors, but be- 
een lem it wi never mentioned, 
° « gh € observed that in some 
‘ful manner she let him know in 

2a quiet way the right thing to do. 
When they returned to. the old 
home he had more than half ex- 
P ted she would be lonely, but not 
he She secmed to have a pi _— 
end to be happy achieving it. She al- 

v treated the aged and sometime 

«, ting mother with the nicest kind 
ef respect, The country home took on 
an air f refinement and quiet enjoy- 


Went; pood books and helpful maga- 
. verywhere in evidence; 


ard he frien were frequently enter- 
rined eneath her roof. He began 
te grow tomed to meeting them. 
An occasional outing, a membership 
which she reed for him in a local 
business Organization, and frequent 


ttendance at the best entertainment 
affairs in a nearby town, helped him 
to lose entirely the awkwardness 
which had-once made him miserable. 
The - rm prospered and an automo- 
hile became possible, so that distances 
ere le ssened or almost entirely elim- 
inated. 

When Laura Harris's girl chums 
came to visit her they envied her, her 
tine, dignified, yet genial husband and 
more than once she herself, looked in 
umazement at the partners in life her 
frienés had chosen and wondered 
how she could ever have blushed to 
introduce her husband to them. 

No word of the muaking-over proc- 
ess ever passed between them. He 
recognized what she had meant to 
him end in the joy of the present, 
she forgot the past. Loyalty on the 
one hand and intelligent adaptability 
on the other, were the saving grices 
that builded a happy home. The lack 
of these same qualities had been the 
cause of many an unhappy life and 
miuny a home and business failure. 

We ure not called upon to make the 
Systemiutie best of the lives and cir- 
cumstances of our friends and ac- 
quaintances, for we cannot expect to 
shape anu mold them, or even to in- 
fluence them always, but we owe a 


machins began to “move at a certain 
hour every morning, rain or shine, 
sick or well, convenient or incon- 
venient, and from that particular 
minute kept rigidly grinding out the 
specified work at the specified time 
throughout the day. 

We have nothing at all against sys- 
tem, but we want a common-sense 
brand of it. We must admit we do 
not like SYSTEM elled with capi- 
tal letters. But ifZAunt Maria's fam- 
ily is able to put up with the capi- 
tals, there is no occasion for the 
neighbors and the general public ob- 
Maria wants to introduce the capi- 
jecting. The trouble is that Aunt 
talized kind of system into all homes. 

Thursday afternoon, exactly at 
three o’clock, with each chair at the 
fore-ordained angle, and each dish 
in its proper place, Aunt Maria, after 
turning the shining key in the pol- 
ished front-door lock, and moving 
the rug on the step a quarter of an 
inch to the east, starts out calling. 
Mrs Thompson, with her three-year- 
old Bobby hanging to her dress, and 


Baby Ruth in her arms, opens the 
door -in answer to Aunt Maria’s 
knock. 


It was plain to be seen that Mrs 
Thompson’s house needed systema- 

















Native Shrubbery From Field and Forest Form This Attractive Bed 


debt of loyalty to those to whom we 
are bound by ties of blood and honor 
ind we cannot expect that others will 
show them egreater respect than we 
do ourselves. The lovalty and the 
quiet helpfulness of those who love us, 
is to human life what the rudder is 
ship or the sunshine to the 
growing plant The individual who 
tries to proclaim his own superiority 
by condemnation of the failures of 
those attached to him, proclaims 
openly his own shortsightedness and 
inferiority. 


to the 


Sensible System 


ANNE PORTER JOHNSON 
In Aunt Maria Brown’s house- 
everything was systematized. Noth- 


ing was allowed to stand in the way 
of the triumphal march of System, 
which was written in capitals over 


every door in the house. No easy- 
going housekeeper could sit in Aunt 
Maria’s parlor two minutes without 


seeing the accusing word staring her 
out of countenance 
The wheels of Aunt Maria’s house- 


lizing, and Aunt Maria proceeded to 
do her duty, with the _ result. that 
poor, tired little Mrs Thompson was 
so discouraged and downhearted 
when her caller left that she sat 
down and cried for an hour. Of 
course, this was very foolish, but she 
did it. ; 

System in a family of two or three 

grown-ups, and system in a family 
where there are little children, are 
entirely different things. With one 
child crying with the earache and 
another playing in the lard can, sys- 
tem is liable to get a hard jolt. 
» Aunt Maria’s system is all right 
for Aunt Maria, but it probably is all 
wrong for you. She has no three- 
year-old with a bad cold on his lungs, 
and no fussing baby to keep her 
awake half the night. If you’ can 
take an extra sleep in the morning, 
do it, a .d let Aunt Maria arise be- 
fore sen-up, if she wishes. 


Don’t worry about Aunt Maria’s 
system, andj don't take a cry after 
she ¢alls. Jhst study out a system to 


suit your own ideas and circum- 
stances, and even if it gets all upset 
oné¢e in a while, don’t get discour- 
j 


aged—keep your spirits set to a hap- 
py key, and the day will finish up 
better than you thought. 


Your Child’s Account 
MAME GRIFFIN DUNN 

When I was agirl growing up, | 
lived. near a family that consisted of 
father and mother and four children 
These children received an allowance: 
of 25 cents per week. I will always 
remember how envious I was of the 
little, attractive red leather book that 
was always in plain view on my 
friend’s dresser. I vowed then that if 
I should ever have a little girl of my 
own I would see that she had her 
allowance and her little red book 
True to the promise I had made my- 
self when my first little child (it hap- 

ed to be a boy) was oid enough 
I bestowed on him an allowance and 
a red leather-covered book. 

His first allowance was 25 cents per 
week, and out of that he had to save 
15 cents for building and loan asso- 
ciation This left him 10 cents to 
spend. This had to keep him in 
school supplies, such as tablets, pen- 
cils, etc, in order that he form the 
habit of saving. The rest was his 
to spend as he saw fit, but in every 
case he must give an account of his 
expenditures. Some days he listened 
to the voice of the foolish tempter and 
spent his whole allowance in one day 
We never scolded or ridiculed him 
when this happened, but tried te 
prove to him wherein he had been 
reckles. The first real result we ob- 
served was the shadow of economy. 
Pencils were used till they could 
scarcely be held between the fingers 
and sheets of paper were filled on 
both side before they went to swell 
the contents of the waste basket. 

The next thing we noticed was a 
sense of cautiousness in~ all his 
spending. Where once he would 
recklessly hand out his money for the 
first thing that would appeal to him 
he acquired the habit, in time, of 
weighing things well before it was too 
late. The sting of regret was a good 
teacher, and we realized with joy he 
was fast learning to distinguish the 
gold from the dross. When he grew 
older we increased his allowance and 
he was also very ambitious to earn 
for himself, but the spirit of careful 
economy was ever present. We fol- 
lowed the same course with our two 
other children and when teachers and 
friends compliment me on the 
brightness of my children I cannot 
help but wonder how many bright 
little boys and girls there are in the 
world who are allowed to become 
worthless little spendthrifts who had 
all the material in them for useful, 
industrious citizens had they only 
been taught right first. 


How Are You Helping ? 
ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER 


Did you ever think, young people, 
that “it’s up to you’’—a former gen- 
eration would say, “It's your bounden 
duty”—to make some _ worth-while 
cinlvibvetion to the home that has 
shetlered and supported you? Some 
gift of time or money, some labor of 
love that will add to the beauty_of the 
place or to the comfort of its inmates? 

Do you remember that kindly old 
character of English fiction who al- 
ways bade his boys “When you have 
nothing else to do, go plant a tree?” 
That is something you boys can do, 
plant a fruit or shade tree, add some- 
thing to the smali fruits on the place, 
or set out a friendly shrub. You can 
also remove the old scrubby tree long 
past its usefulness, keep down the 
bushes near the buildings, and prune 
the dooryard shrubs into orderliness, 
for it is all-important that the ap- 
proach to the home be neat. 

Let me tell you what one beauty- 
loving girl did before leaving her 
home. 
wholly unnecessary’ building that for 
years had been an eyesore to the 
neighborhood, filled in the spot with 
good loam and planted some fine 
shrubs and perennials—she did most 
of the work herself, too. Now when 
friends drive into — dooryard and 
her mother goes out meet them she 
is na longer “asha fea to death” of 
that old black building camping near 
her door. Instead she hears the warm- 
est praise for hér poppies and peonies, 
her lilacs and Canterbury bells, and 
when work is done for the afternoon 
she can look across her posies_ te 
green meadows that the old building 
hid for many years. Can you think of 

a better gift to the home than that? 

If the farmhouse has no “poor re- 
lation” buildings standing about, it 
may be that -the fields are painfully 
conscious of totte walls, broken 
fences, or ill-kept rerows where 
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a do everything, you know, and a 
few days of your vacation devoted to 
a “clean-up areas would lift a 
load from their shoulders. 

I recall some wonderful transforma. 
tions where old houses and untidy 
surroundings were redeemed by the 
ambitious youngsters of easy-going 
parents. Can you imagine a man so 
slack that he allowed a tree to grow 
into his house before he cut it down? 
And to let bees live years beneath the 
broken clapboards? I knew that man, 
and knew exactly what his children 
did in the line of garden work and re- 
pairs when they “woke up.” The 
shabby dooryard hardly knew itself 
after the drubbing it got, and after 
the rolling and seeding it was intro- 
duced to a new lawn mower for which 
the girls pooled their savings. The 
old lilacs, rosebushes and tiger-lilies 
thought their end had come, likewise, 
they were so rudely dug up and di- 
vided, but it was not long before they 
were able to hold up their heads 
among the new nursery stock the man 
of the house was inveigled int. order- 
ing. The old flower beds were land- 
scape-gardened into attractive curves 
and sowed to borders of thrifty an- 
nuals started under glass, a proper 
setting for the house plants that here- 
stofore had been the only thing at- 
tempted, and the walks were freshly 
outlined and _ regraveled. Young 
maples were planted in place of the 
encroaching elm and the other door- 
yard shade trees that had been neg- 
lected too long to attempt to bring 
them back, and the cown-at-the-heel 
place was henceforth ranked among 
the “show places” of the town. A.task 
of this sort brings its greatest reward 
ih the added self-respect it brings to 
the family, amd the harder the task 
the less inclined they are to allow the 
place to run down again. 

Many lovely things can be done for 
an old house by combining time and 
money, but things that will lighten 
the mother’s laber should have The 
first consideration, and to head the 
list I should call attention to the old 
splintery kitchen floor. If a new hard 
wood floor is out of the question, then 
look up the prices on linoleums and 
oilcloths. A little private detective 
work will’ soon unearth the desire of 
mother’s heart in the way of new 
“fixings,” and arouse long-buried am- 
bitions for dooryard improvements. 
Imagine her joy in seeing a dear but 
decrepit bureau restored to its former 
usefulness after being a family catch- 
all for years up attic! The attics and 
woodsheds have many pathetic re- 
minders of departed glory, which if 
renaired and polished would add dig- 
nity and beauty to the rooms that 
long simce cast them out for the 
cheaper, factory-made furnishings of a 
later period. There is a vast amount 
of satisfaction in restoring these old 
household friends, and it is not such 
an expense if one is willing to bring 
“elbow grease” to the front. A few 
hours’ work by some reliable cabinet 
maker will often put a piece in re- 
pair, and a can of “remover” and a 
bottle of polish completes the actual 
outlay. 

Perhaps some of you boys and girls 
had ancestors who “went to sea” and 
whose shells and corals are distributed 
hit-or-miss over the rooms. Why not 
collect them and arrange them into a 
handsome cabinet, safely away from 
the dust and the danger of breakers. 
I almost weep when I think of the 
lovely things in my childhood home 
that have been lost, strayed or stolen, 
the old fans and under-sea specimens 
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that are seldom seen outside a mu- 
seum, but—! 

The “we-give-you-the-picture-if-you- 
buy-the-frame” monstrosity that some 
glib agent has foisted upon the 
family is another subject for mission- 
ary work—the old daguerreotype in 
its quaint frame is far more artistic 
than the grayoned face that stares 
from the wall, but if the portrait is 
lifelike it certainly deserves a good 
frame in place of the cheap, easily- 
tarished one we thought such a bar- 
gain. If untarnishable gold-leaf is not 
to be thought, of then a molding of 
polished wood may be had, but many 
are re-framing the old portraits in a 
very narrow, ovel gold-leaf frame with 
good results. 

Whatever you buy new, buy it good, 
and with the little “gingerbread 
work,” it is the over-ornate that loses 
its charm with the first turn of fash- 
ion’s wheel, not the article of fine, 
straight lines. Why not make a res- 
olution this year, that you’ll combine 
your muscle in°making some needed 
outdoor improvement in the summer 
vacation, and to pool your pennies 
for the new desk or other furnishing 
that will give mother a fine surprise 
at Christmas? Don’t you think it 
worth the effort? 


Punishment of Children 
MRS W,. A. SHERBURNE 


It would be an ideal state of things 
if children did not need punishment. 
But when gentle admonition fails. 
something sterner must be tried. 
Mothers should keep firmly in mind 
that punishment is for the purpose 
of correcting a fault—-never to be 
done in anger or with a feeling of 
“getting even.” I have seen children 
who seemed to have this idea—that 
when they had been punished they 
had paid up for the fault, and that 
it was all right to commit the fault 
as often as they were willing to take 
the punishment. The very lightest 
punishment that will have the de- 
sired effect is all that is necessary. 

If the fault carries its own punish- 





ment ,no other is needed. Corporal 
punishment is sometimes effective 
with very young’ children—never 


after a child is old enough to feel 
disgraced by it, or if its effect is sim- 
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No. 6902—One-Piece Work Apron 


ply to make him “mad.” When a 
child cries and shrieks from temper 
a “cry closet” (or its equivalent) is 
a good thing. If he kicks the door, 
instead of trying to make him stop 
it, take his shoes off. The little bare 
toes won’t hurt the door much, and 
when he sees that his temper is ab- 
solutely futile he will probably cease 
the exhibition. 

It is not a good plan to deprive a 
child of its regular meals, but de- 
priving it of dessert or dainty will do 
no harm. Never undress and put a 
child to bed unless near enough to 
the regular bedtime or naptime so 
it will go to sleep. To lie abed un- 
dressed and awake is bad for a child. 

Do not call on the father to do the 
punishing. It is not fair to the 
father, as the child will look upon 
him as the policeman of the family, 
and it is also a tacit confession of 
—_ inability to manage him your- 
se 

Be sure that your punishments are 
just. One punishment that the child 
feels to be unjust will do harm that 
cannot be undone for years—some- 
times never. Above all, keep your- 
self controlled—calm but firm—and 
comfort that 








there will be less and less need for 
punishment as the years go on anid 
the child gets the habit of obedience. 


The Secret of Youth 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON 

A woman may deck herself in 
finery and she may use facial ap- 
pliances to smooth away wrinkles, 
but in spite of all these aids she still 
finds herself growing old. She looks 
at her neighbor across the way, over- 
whelmed with many more household 
cares, looks at her, and wonders. 

“She is every day as old as I am; 
in fact, I believe she is several years 
older,” this woman soliloquizes. ‘It 
is a mystery to. me how she keeps 
her looks as she does. I don't 
imagine she ever used a massage 
cream, she hasn't the time—or the 
money. Still one who knows her 
age, as I do, might imagine that Amy 
Roberts had drank at the fountain 
of perpetual youth.” 

A deep drawn sigh accompanied 
the last words of this mental out- 
burst as the woman surveyed her own 


















































No. 7867—Cover All Apron 


care-lined anxious features in her 
mirror and bemoaned her lost youth 
which no art as yet had succeeded in 
restoring. 

The busy little woman across the 
way could give her perplexed neigh- 
bor a very simple recipe for outwit- 
ting Father Time and his busy serv- 
ants. The could tell her that a 
happy and contented mind, together 
with an optimistic outlook upon life, 
will erase wrinkles more effectually 


than any massage cream ever  in- 


vented. 

“But how can I attain this state of 
mind?” might be the next very per- 
tinent question. 

Simply by forgetting yourself and 
concentrating your thoughts upon the 
welfare.of others. Leave off worry- 
ing about gray hairs and wrinkles. 
No one will notice them if the light 
of human love and sympathy shines 
in your eyes. Be always looking for 
something beautiful to come into 
your iife, and before you are aware 
of it, it will be there. Nothing brings 
wrinkles and gray hairs like con- 
stantly thinking about them. In this 
way a woman can almost be her own 
architect, for as we think, so we are. 
The woman who acquires the habit 
of always looking at life through rose- 
colored glasses never grows old. 


Aprons for Girls and Women 


Aprons are a necessity for the 
worker The two for grown-up il- 
lustrated here are very neat and 
practical; both the aprons for the 
small girls will find a welcome we 
feel sure. 


6902—-Ladies’ Apron 


This apron is for service. It is cut 
in one piece and takes very little 
material to make. It fastens with a 
button at each shoulder and may be 
ae in gingham, percale, mer- 
cerized cottons or chambray. The pat- 
tern is cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 27-inch material or 3% 
yards of 36-inch. 

7867—Children’s Apron 

An apron is a necessary garment 
for the toddler, and has a big place 
in the wardrobe for the school girl. 
The one illustrated will dress the girl 
or protect the dress, as you may re- 
quire. This design allows you to 
choose between making the body and 
sleeve sections in one piete, or mak- 
ing the apron without sleeves. The 
fastening is at the back where. at the 
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No. 7283—A Little Dressier Apron 


waistline, a button is sewed at each 
side to hold the belt that takes care 
of the back fuliness. The pattern is 
cut in sizes 2 to 10 years. Size 8 
years requires 1% yards of 36-inch 
material. 
7283—-Ladies’ Apron 

Nice for afternoon wear or when 
doing very light housework; this apron 
has a bib in front, which forms a 
wide collar or yoke across the shoul- 
ders in the back. The lower portion 
covers only the front and sides of the 
dress and dips in a long point. Bril 
liantine, lawn, gingham, etc, are used 
for such aprons. The pattern is cut 
in one size, and requires to make it 
1% yards 36-inch material. 

No. 6993—Girls’ One-Piece Apron 

This charming design is in one 
piece, and is made with a round neck 
and an extra large armhole. The clos- 
ing is at the back and there are t o 
small patch pockets. These aprons ure 
made of plain white crossbar and soft 
pique, and also of colored gingham, 
calico and similar wash fabrics. The 
pattern is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 


and 16 years. Size 8 years requires 
1% yards 27-inch material with 1 
yard of St-inch contrasting goods 


Price of any pattern 10 cents. Or- 
der by number from our Pattern De- 
partment, care of this paper. Be sure 
to state size. 


What [ Have Learned 


A Safe Coin Carrier—Take heavy 
corrugated cardboard such as used 
for mailing photos, or to box mason 
jars. Cut a piece that will go into 
your envelope. Mark near center of 
it a circle the size of coin or coins to 
be mailed. Cut with sharp scissors 
or knife around the circle all but one- 
half or three-quarters inch. Turn 
back the upper layer of board, re- 
move corrugated portion underne:th, 
being careful not to cut all the way 
through. Insert coin and paste down 
flap with the glued flap of an unused 
envelope. This will carry well and 
cannot work out if carefully made.— 
(Mr: Louise Jackson, Lancaster 
County, Pa. 

Sponge Cake Help—When baking 
sponge cake turn a tin pan over the 
ci ke pan until about ten minutes be- 
fore it is done. The cake rises bet- 
ter and is better when baked.— 
{Miss Bessie M. Root, Chautauqua 
County, N Y. 

Baby's Bed 


Pad—tTry a_ folded 


Turkish towel for a pad under the 
sheet in the buby's bed. It absorbs 
the moisture readily, is easily washed 
and requires no ironing.—[{A. B. T., 
Yates County, N Y. 

Noodles — I have learned that 
nocdles which take such careful 


watching and are so prone to stick 
and scorch can be successfully cooked 
in a double boiler with little watch- 
ing or stirring. Have the broth in the 
upper part of the boiler which sects 
on the stove. Stir the noodles in the 
Loiling broth and when they have 
boiled briskly for a few minutes 
place the top part in the lower, in 
which is the regular amount of boil- 
ing water. This water !s kept boiling 
until the noodles are done.—[{Fern 
Stump, Van Wert County, O. 

To Remove Paint—Make a paste by 
mixing potash with a little water. 
Spread this paste over the paint on 
the windowpane or any other glass 
from which you wish to remove paint. 
Let this stay a few minutes and then 
wash off. All paint stains will be re« 
moved.—[Louise Lashe, Montgomery 
County, N Y, 
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How Mrs Frisbie Managed 


Aunt Amelia learns that it costs to live in the city---Hilda Richmond 


The Chance Comes 


T’S a Maybelle’s fault,” confided 


sitting room. “Of course I 
wouldn't have you say a thing for the 
world, Martha, but that girl is the 


poorest manager I ever saw. Now 
they don't pay a cent of house rent, 
and yet they did not save five hun- 
@red dollars last year. Will's salary 
is fifteen hundred and they ought to 
save half at the very least figure. Yes, 

1€ Mayirelle has two roomers who 


each pay her four dollars a week, «nd 
every penny of that went for living 
expenses. If I couldn't feed and clothe 
a family of four on six hundred dol- 
itrs a year with no house rent to pi Ly, 
3d give up and let somebody else try.” 
*« well, girls have to learn,” said 
lirs Crooks placidly. “Maybelle’s only 
ut twenty-five, and she always 
worked in an oflice before she married 
Will, She'll learn in time.” 
“Will's getting on toward thirty and 
they were laying by some- 
thing,” said Mrs Frisbie positively. 
“It gets me when people around here 
ho didn't send their boys to college, 
zek me about Will ana what he’s do- 
ing. Why, common, ordinary farm 
toys are making more than Will. 
‘here’s Jim Duncan cleaned up twelve 
hundred dollars on a rented farm last 
your and next year he’s going to buy 
a tarm of his own. I'm so ashamed to 
tell that Will has only his house, and 
that partiy paid for with my wedding 
rift to them, that I don't know what 
to do 
Mayhe it would have been better to 
let Will take up farming as he wanted 
to,’ said Mrs Crooks, ‘*“‘He was always 


eyazy about that.” 

Nonsense!”’ said her sister sharply. 
Will's too smart to be a common 
farm if he had the right kind of 


wife he'd be at the top of the lad- 
er in no time, As it is he’s been 


promoted three times since he 
otaraed: > 

Most pe ple would have said it was 
a great misfortune when three months 


later Mrs Will Tompkins slipped and 
ll on the icc, and her husband wrote 
d asked Mrs Frisbte to come and 


take chars of the house until they 
ould find help. Mrs Frisbie had 
tought up her nephew from the time 
parents died in his early child- 

vd » she considered him her own 


‘ 1d, and was glad of the chance to 
help him 

“It's real providential that the ac- 
eident happened in winter when I 


«ould be spared,” she said to herself 

she flew about giving Mrs Nelson, 
her nearest neighbor, directions about 
the chickens and cows, “The hens are 


net Jlaving now and the cows are 
riy dry, so everything works to- 
ther all right. I'll show ‘ Maybelle 


emething about managing and get 
her on her feet. I've made my butter 
arl ece money pay all the household 
expenses these many years and put 
r¢ thine in the bank from it each 
besides, There is no reason why 
1 1 «he ad not eave a thousand doi- 
‘ ‘ \ ve I 
When Mr Tompkins realized t! 
er « fren and her house would be 
j ] over by the competent Aunt 
Aynelia about whom her husband told 
er a | } he thankfully resigned 
her t oO mae Vilv ind the overflow- 
t nendin basket. “Don't vou worrv 
be« at ne 1d@monished Mrs Fri 
é } received the weekly allow- 
one for food and the roomers’' money 
for the family clothing. “T'll be ta 
: 1 \ ith expenses as if the house 
var my own. I'm anxious to e my 
nephew rise in the business orld.” 
Meat thirty cents a pound and 
euch a poor piece” exclaimed Mr 
‘risbie. looking at the scanty allow- 
ene the butcher had sent in response 
to her telephone call. “This will ne 
alo n the world T must find 
, unre I’ve always heard t! 


roerican people eat too much m« 
‘ Tompt ns looked at the meat 


and only vouchsafed this remark: “Tf 
ou do not go to the market they are 
apt to send a poor piece.” 


Then I'll be there early tomorrow 
morning.” said Mrs Fri e “Na, 5 
©an't do that. either. I cannot leave 
the baby with vou.” 


amma always takes us with her 
@n nice days,” said Bobby Frisbie 

“Ww? I might do that.” said Mrs 
1 ‘ provoked that she did not 
*7 of it at first “T'll find some- 
thing t as rood as meat and not so 
expense ve.” 

When Mrs Frisbie put the dinner 
on ‘he table that evening and helped 
h« t¢ o the table the mistress of 
the little honse wore an expression 
That Aunt Amelic took for amaze- 

ent, t which Wi ill Tompkins knew 

« the outwerd evidence of a great 
ele: ite o een “My. but this is a 


good dinner!” said Robby. “T’m glad 


the management,” 
lady beaming at her nep 
i of telephoning 


risbie to her sister, as they 
sat knitting together in the cosy 


got up out of things right in the p 
I can’t get used to having a bite 
calling supper dinner, 
I'm hungry and I’m glad you all 


for dinner and 


>» nearly to death about your good 
cooking on the farm. 
vacation at a convenient time I'm go- 
i the kidlings out 
what real living is like.” 


If ever I get a 


for here you have the pick and 
and choice of all the country to select 
summer I sold my best 


twenty-five cents ] 
were summer apples and would not 
stand long shipping, 
was overfull.”’ 


so the local mar- 


“and then I had to go 
to market and tote them home to get 


eather force the prices 
up before they reach us. ; 
time I've longed to set my teeth in an 

















Tittle Winifred 


like eating money.” 
They rotted by 


for I supposed they were cheap every- 


-five cents a pound.” 
4 - eggs for this cus- 
and made the crust with but- 


ked the ¢ iderly 


rteen cents a qu: art, 


Mrs Frisbie felt that 
nourishing foods 


r Ba cera thy ‘Wake h 


like them he ~ self ¢ 


little money ‘e ft in the family pocket- 
nerved her to ac 
was finally decided with the purchase 
ean of cheap blackberries 


pie being en- 
ly out of the questi 


‘Hush!” said his mother. 


and they are good.” 
trying bravely 





though she knew that boiled cabbage 
at night was far from fit for food for 
her. 

“Yes, and that cream cost 22 cents 
a cup, and then was thin as milk,” 
remarked Mrs Frisbie. “If I had my 
milk and cream and butter in this 
city I could make a fortune.” 

“Yes, if you could get them here 
without having to pay high prices for 
feed and for help,” said Mrs Tomp- 
kins. “I’m surprised that the milk 
companies can do as well by their 
customers as they do considering 
their heavy expenses. Land near a 
city is very high, Aunt Amelia, and 
help almost impossible to get, so they 
have to charge.” 

Before the end of the week Mrs 
Frisbie had cleaned out all of Mrs 
Tompkins’s carefully husbanded sup- 
plies and was drawing on her own 
funds for food. She cooked in the lib- 
eral fashion she had always employed 
on the farm, though she tried to econ- 
omize in quantity, and the supplies 
she laboriously carried home from 
market vanished like dew in the sun- 
shine. Knowing nothing of the way 
to use cheap cuts advantageously and 
particularly knowing nothing about 
economizing in seasonings and in 
using the leftovers she made havoc 
with the housekeeping fund, to her 
great distress. 

“If I were you, Maybelle, I’d cut 
down on the clothing and household 
expenses and use it for food instead,” 
she remarked one day when she skirt- 
ed the edge of the topic always up- 
permost in her mind. “I wouldn't 
use such expensive materials as you 
do for Bobby’s clothes and for the 
baby’s things.”’ 

“My sister sends me her clothes 
when they are too shabby for office 
wear and I make them over for the 
children,” said, Mrs Tompkins with a 
little smile. “Amy must be neat and 
trim in the office and it does not pay 
to buy cheap materials. That little 
Oliver Twist suit Bobby has for best 
is from a suit Amy wore two winters, 
I turned and washed and pressed it 
and it has been his best for two 
years. My everyday blouses come 
from the same source. She cannot 
wear patched and darned things so 
she sends them to me to make over. 
My best dress has a sort of jumper 
arrangement and it is made of a worn- 
out shirtwaist of hers and an old 
silk dress. The jumper hides the 
patches on the waist.” 

“Well, I'd like to know where the 
clothing money goes then,” said Mrs 
Frisbie weakly making a last stand. 
I've made my butter and egg money 
clothe me these many years and pay 
the household expenses while I’ve al- 
ways had a little for a nest egg each 
week.” 

“Do you see any difference between 
living on a farm and living in town, 
Aunt Amelia?” 

“Yes, I do, and I am sorry I ever 
kept Will from being a farmer. I 
was an old goose to force him into 
something he did not like simply be- 
cause I thought he was too good to 
be a farmer. You just wait until he 
gets homie tonight! I won't say what 
Tam going to do, but—I’ve got to go 
and look after the dinner.” 

Mrs Tompkins could hardly sit siill 


that day because ofthe tantalizing 
odors that floated into the sittin; 
room. She felt sure she could sme! 
turkey cooking and she knew Mrs 
Frisbie was making cream pie hecause 
she heard her order a whole pint of 
cream over the telephone—a pint «? 
cream! It was impossible to darn 
stockings and many bitter tears fe'} 
into the overflowing basket as NMirs 
Frisbie rushed in and out intent on 
preparing the evening meal. 

“Will, I ean’t help it,’’ ‘said Mrs 
Tompkins as her husband found her 
wiping away some tears. “At this 
rate we will soon be in the poor- 
house. Aunt Amelia has spent the 
whole of the month's allowance this 
week, and the money I gave her for 
shoes for both children. She told me 
so. She doesn’t realize how eco- 
nomical we have to be to make twe 
ends meet.” 

“Well, never mind” said the gen- 
tleman consolingly. “You'll soon be 
up and around and then things wil] 
be different. I have goo! news for 
you, anyhow. My salary has been in- 
creased another hitndred a year.” 

“It will take all of that to pay the 
increased bills if Aunt Amelia stays 
much longer,” said Mrs Tompkins de- 
spendently. 

“Come right to supper, children,” 
said Mrs Frisbie in the doorway. 
“It’s kindyof a celébration. If Will 
wiil consent I’m going to take you all, 
home with me. Will’s going to. be 
farm manager for me and you're go- 
ing to live in the Perkins house that 
I just bought. Your salary will not 
be what it is now, William, but con- 
sidering your living and everything I 
think it will pay you to consider the 
chance.” 

The excited lady poured her news 
forth before they could get their wits 
together and then she led them out to 
a meal the like of which Mrs Tomp- 
kins had never seen. Turkey, cran- 
berries, fruits, potato, sweet potato, 
oysters, pie, cake and a dozen other 
things elbowed each other on the din- 
ing table while the side table held 
various dishes for which there was ne 
room. 

“Just a foretaste of what the coun- 
try will be like, Maybelle,’’ said Mrs 
Frisbie easily. ‘I’m sorry I've cheat- 
ed you folks out of so many chances 
to be happy and make money, but 
I'll see if I can’t make up to you a 
little for all you've lost. And, May- 
belle, I'll say this for you, that you're 
the best manager I've ever known. } 
want you to give me some pointers 
when we get settled at home, for I see 
now that I’ve been wasting my butter 
and egg money all these years.” 


Why Vengeance Was Delayed 

The fat policeman was fairly boil- 
ing with wrath as he dragged his 
prisoner before the police justice. 

“Yer Anner,” he shouted, “this 
here man called me a hippopotamus!” 

“When did he call you a hippopo- 
tamus?” asked the judge. 

“A year ago, yer Anner.” 

“But why did you wait a year be- 
fore arresting him?” 

The fat policeman grew visibly 
madder. “Because, yer Anner,” he 
bawled, “Oi never saw a hippopot- 
amus until yesterday.” 
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Middle Life and Beyond 


Since this department was opened, 
nothing has surprised me more than 
the number of letters received from 
men past middle life, often letters 
which instead of asking for aid have 
been written in commendation and en- 
couragement. Certainly they have 
been sources of inspiration and have 
bec deeply appreciated. One of the 
very earliest contained this passage: 

“T am fifty years old, and have al- 
wavs lived in the open and have fol- 
lowed up foctball and baseball in the 
past * * * I have gone into detail a good 
deal because there are a good many 
thousands of men about my age who 
will read your articles, who are on the 
porter line of leaving their athletic 


bodies to the past, and are wondering 
if their, bodily siow-up means old age 
soon. It is a bad time for such a 


a rian; he has never had to be care- 
ful of his_ habits, but could eat and 
drick anything, and by so doing has 
put his body in splendid shape for ail- 
ments that are ready to lay hold now 
that his resisting power has slowed up. 
Won't you write an article for men of 
my age?” 

Quite a problem, is it not? and 
stated with comprehension that must 
have been the result of long and in- 
telligent thinking. Recently I was 
asked, “Why do so many’ men die 
about sixty? If they pass sixty-three, 
they seem to be safe for a number of 
years, but from fifty-five to sixty- 
three appears to be a dangerous 
period.” I do not know whether the 
vitality statistics bear out this view 
or not, but if so, I think the answer 
to the question is implied in Mr F's 
letter. 

Physiologists tell us that up to 
forty years the body is building, that 
it is then stationary for a longer or 
shorter period, according to the in- 
dividual, and then follows a \ asting 
of tissues, Consequently food is 
needed in much larger quantities up 
to forty than beyond, and after fifty, 
the amount eaten should be greatly 
decreased. Its character should also 
be changed, and less proteid (mainly 
meat) and less fats should be eaten, 
since the body-building has ceased. 
Exactly the opposite is apt to occur. 
After middle life, the man feels that 
he can afford to favor himself, “If I 
am ever going to,’’ he is prone to 
say. He lingers longer at the dining 
table, and has a keener interest in its 
pleasures; if he has prospered, he can 
afford better food (more expensive, 
that is), and more of it, than in the 
days when finances were pinched, and 
he enjoys the sense of success x- 
pressed in being “a good provider.” 
His wife is proud of her husband’s 
ability and willingness to pay for a 
lavish table, the years have brought 
her skill, and she also enjoys the dis- 
tinction of her reputation as a good 
cook. Between them, the table fairly 
groans with good things, and they do 
hot realize that if they would eat 
more sparingly, they would be likely 
to eat together longer. 

The man who has lived an active 
out-of-door life should not, even if 
finances permit it, drop active work 
or play when he neavs middle age. 
You may not be able to do as stren- 
uous work, but do not get the rock- 
ing chair, or as in the case of so 
many retired farmers, the dry goods 
box habit. Did you ever notice how 
soon the farmers who have retired to 
town break down? If you have liked 
to fish or hunt, get your exercise and 
Pleasure that way. 

Next to overeating, indolence is the 
easily besetting sin of men past mid- 
dle life. The newspaper and an easy 
chair before the fire appeal more 
Strongly in hours of leisure than once 
they did, and exercise often seems an 
undesirable effort. Salvation lies in 
fighting this tendency and winning a 
complete and thorough victory. 
_Every man past fifty should steel 
his mind with a firm determination 
to bring his body into subjection with 
spare living, much bathing, regular 
®xercise, and the systematic develop- 
ment and following of a hobby, pre- 
‘erably one that will take him out of 
jJoors. No man should ever retire 
‘rom active business until he has this 
J'e preserver ready ror use. Not a 
lobby to talk about to other people, 
vith resultant boredom, but a hobby 
® enjoy one’s self, something to flee 
to in every spare hour, to plan for 
when otherwise occupied, to study 
and read up on, on winter evenings. 
here is nothing like it to keep a man 
young, because it keeps his mind alert 
and busy, A group of bird students 
Save been in the habit of walking 
from four to eight miles on Saturday 








afternoons and holidays for many 
years. Last winter one of the older 
members, who had been regular in 
attendance and populscr through his 
merry spirit and good comradeship, 
suddenly dropped out, and we were 
astonished to read in the obituary, 
‘eighty-three years of age.’ We had 
thought him but little over seventy. 

The hobby need aot necessarily be 
an outdoor one. I know of one old 
man whose hobby has revolutionized 
a whole village and started a new in- 
dustry which bids fair to make it 
famous. He had never had time 
enough to whittle until he gave up 
business, and in a few years found 
that he had another business on his 
hands from the increasing demand 
for the children’s toys that his knife 
could produce. Almost similar is the 
case of the old man who sat in the 
sun and made windmills all winter to 
supply the summer visitors in a coast 
village. Now that he is gone, there 
are no more windmills because no one 
else has time and loves to make them 
as he did. 

Eat less, exercise regularly, bathe 
much, cultivate a hobby; watch the 
scales and your waistline and keep 
them both down; practice a mellow 
laugh and leapn, if necessary, to tell 
a good story; keep busy, and make 
up your mind to enjoy every year 
over fifty twice as much as you did 
the years before; and then write and 
tell me how it works. 


Torpid Liver 

Cc. H., W Va, writes: I would be glad 
to have you-write on torpid liver, and 
the best foods for use. Some say milk 
is a disadvantage. ‘Why is it when I 
eat raw tomatoes for supper I will 
have 2 bad taste in my mouth the next 
morning? 

“Torpid liver’ usually arises from 
Sluggish evacuation of the bowels 
and reabsoption of their contents into 
the blood stream. You may need a 
dose of calomel, but the chances are 
that you are inclined to constipation, 
and that if that tendency were cured, 
the liver'would act properly. in such 
case, your entire digestive faculties 
would be more normal and you could 
take care of the foods which now dis- 
tress you. Milk is very easily digested 
by the great majority of people, also 
tomatoes. It is, of course, possible 
that you are one of the few who have 
aversions to them. 

Think So 

Mrs W. T. M. (no. state’ given) 
writes: Please tell me if (two patent 
medicines) are good to give children 
for worms. I fear they do more harm 
than the worms? I have a great deal 
of gas on my stomach, what is the 
cause of it? 

I think you are quite right in your 
estimate of the patent medicines. You 
will find full directions in back num- 
bers of the papers for dealing with 
worms in children. I cannot tell you 
without knowing more about your 
case, It might be constipation, fast 
eating, eating the wrong kind of food, 
or weakened digestive powers due to 
any one of several causes. Constipa- 
tion is by far the most common cause. 


For Baby—The best powder to use 
on infants is made of cight parts corn 
starch (very fine grade,, one part 
boric acid. Mix and sift eight times. 
Keep in jellxtumber with tight-fitting 
lid. I use absorbent cotton about the 
size of an egg to dust on with, it is 
more hygienic than powder puff, as it 
is easily renewed. Easier, too, to get 
it in around baby’s creases. The han- 
diest and cleanest way to keep baby’s 
bath things is to get a ten-cent tray, 
about 12-inch size. Use four glass jelly 
tumblers with close fitting lids. In- 
one have powder and puff of cotton; 
in second one a good supply of ab- 
sorbent cotton; in third boric acid 
solution for bathing mouth and eyes 
with; in fourth pure boric acid pow- 
der. One-fourth teaspoonful of boric 
acid powder dissolved in one-half cup 
boiling water makes proper solution. 
Use a swab of absorbent cotton on fin- 
ger end for washing mouth and eyes, 
The dry boric acid powder is the only 
powder that should be put on the 
naval until it is entirely healed, al- 
though it may be made half of corn- 
starch, according to some physicians. 
[Mrs Louise K. Jackson, Lancaster 
County, Pa. 


How It Appeared to Johnny 
“Describe water, Johnny,” said the 
teacher. 
“Water.” explained Johnny, “is a 
white fluid that turns black when you 
put your hands in it.” 
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“Health in the Home 


By Dr Eveanor MELLEN 


omg? on sanitation, hygiene and the prevention of 
tsease, if they are of general interest, will be answered 
in this column. Where space will not permit or the subject 
is not suitable, letters will be personally answered subject 
to proper limitations and when a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is inclosed. Dr. Mellen will not 
diagnose or prescribe for individual! cases. 
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Victrola XVII, $250 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 
Mahogany or oak 


The Victrola is the embodiment 


of all that is best in music 


The excellence of any talking-machine can be 
safely judged by the artists who make records for 
it—by the music it brings into your home. 

The Victrola stands supreme among musical 
instruments because of its wonderful musical 
achievements—because it brings to you the ex- 
quisitely beautiful interpretations of the worl«’s 
greatest artists. 

Just as there is but one Caruso, one Farrar, one 
Kreisler, one Melba, one Paderewski, so theve is 
only one instrument able to bring their superb art 
into your home with absolute fidelity. 

The greatest artists themselves have decided 
that instrument is the Victrola. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play for ven the exquisite interpre 
tations of the world’s greatest artists who make records exclusively for 
the Victor. And if desired he will demonstrate the various styles of the 


Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. Write to us for the handsome ilus 
trated Victor catalogs, and name and address of neureet Victor cealer 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade- 
mark of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company designating the products of 
this Company only. Warning: The 
use of the word Victrola upon or in 
the promotion or sale of any other 
Tathing Machine or Phonograph 
producis is aiisleading and illegal. 
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To Try in Your Own Home 
Turns night into day. Gives better light 
electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 
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ESTABLISHED 77 YEARS 


City, Mo. 


From Wholesaler Direct, fresh off the Roaster 
POUNDS FOR 
Bean or Ground $ 1 25 
DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 300 MILES 
10 LBS. DELIVERED FREE 1000 MILES 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


GILLIES COFFEE CO., 233-229 Washington St.,NewYork- 
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large assortinent of sizes and de- 
signs of Steel and Cast Ranges, 
Cooks, Soft and Hard Coa! Heaters, 
to eelect from, expleining our free 
trial, Send postal! today 
HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
147 State St., Marion,Ind. 
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EMMA MAYHEW 


In this dialog for five girls, the tall 
est, Alma, carries a furled flag; the 
mallest, Florence, a basket contain- 


ng a bunch of roses, a bunch of val- 
ey lilies and one of biue iris (real or 
rtificial). The other three girls 
re dressed in white, Winifred wear- 
ng a wide, white ribbon diagonally 
rom shoulder to waist. Rachel, wear- 
ng a similar band of red, and Beth, 
one of blue. 

Florence and Alma enter left, Beth, 


Winifred and Rachel enter right. They 


neet at center ot ig 
FLORENCI 
‘ome, tell us why you like the red. 
FLORENC! 
lt makes me think of thom who bled, 
‘Those heros of the 7 ri " 
The stains ef blood upon “the snow, 
\t Valley Forge: ind all the brave 
Who of their life-blood freely gave. 
[’LORENCI (Advances and. gives 
bunch of red rose to Rachel). 
T'was from those drops red roses grew, 
ALL: 
Oh, glorious, oh, kn bra hue! 
WINIFRED 
Rut as for m I choose the whit 
It makes me think of peace and right, 
Of cleanliness and lac too 
of Galahead alas, too few! 
I LORENCI (Advance ind cives 
bunch of valley lilies to Winifred) 
Was it upon some pure knight’ grave, 
The valley lilies tit did wave 
WINIPRED 
{ plant pure lilies 
RACUEI 
rn red! 
BeTu: 
Blue iris for my garden bed 
{ love the red and white and yet 
‘Tis on the blue the star ire set 
That seems to me the fairest shade, 
‘Tis of such blue the sky is mad 
Oh, star-strewn blue! You alway stand 
For truth and justice through our land, 
When all seems wrone or honor dead 
You seem to whisper “God's o’erhead.” 
LORENC! (Goes to Beth and pre- 
sents her with a bunch of iris.) 
You cach select a different hus 
Hut, Alma, we've not heard from you. 
WINITRED 
Yes. vou're the oldest ‘ ¥ decide 
\nd by your choice we all abide 
ALMA 
' like the reasons you all give 
r me, you make each color live, 
Whene'er I see Old Glory wave, 
An added meaning it will have. 
liuty gitls, look here 
(unfurls flag) 
and you will see 
‘Tis not one color fair, but three! 
So come, you emblems, now entwine, 
RACUEI (iolding high her bou- 


quet). 


rs 


l bring my tlows 


WHINIFRED (lHlolding her bouquet 
beside Rachel's) 
And mine! 
Retu: (Placing her's beside the 
other two bouquets) 
And mine! 


RACHEL, Winsteres and Geri in con- 


cord) 
Tnited they should be, ‘tis true, 
rhe red, the white, the starry blue 
WINIERED 
One virtue or one hue alone 
‘nd life would be a menoton 
RACHEI 
“ogether thev'r i perfect whole 
‘o stir our hearts, our lives enroll 
ALMA 
‘et white for our heart's vision stand 
ted Courage must go hand in hand 


And unto these add Constancy— 


ALL: 
Our Flag! We pledge our lives to Thee! 
(ALMA holds the flag which the 


others salute during the last line.) 


. ~ ” 
“Fort Blunder 
WALTER K. PUTNEY 

"Fort Blunder” was the nickname 
if Fort Montgomery, which was built 
in 1815 by the United States to guard 
the entrance to Lake Champlain. One 


may wonder why such a name should 
a given, and its story is exceptional- 
lv interesting 






Fort Blunder was designed on ex- 
ptionally large dimensions for the 
times, and it was to carry three tiers 
of tt Imagine the dismay of the 
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Our Colors 


WHITING 


government officials 
when it was discovered that this new 
United States fort was being erected 
on Canadian soil. This was due to 
an error in surveying the boundary 
between Canada and the United 
States. Work was stopped at once so 
that this country would not get into 
trouble or dispute with England, and 
nothing more was done until 1842, 
when the Webster-Ashburton treaty 
~was made. ‘Then the old incorrect 
boundary line was taken and ac- 
cepted by both governments so that 
“Fort Blunder” could be located with- 
in the boundary of the United States. 

A few months later the fort was 
finished, but, strange as it may seem, 
it has only been manned by enough 
men to keep it in repair and running 
order; in fact, about the only military 
duty demanded there is the raising 
and lowering of the ftlag. 


builders and 


A Kitchen Romance 

ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER 

The Gingerbread Girl and the Doughnut 
Man 


Met 
Tle 
And 


in a baking-pan. 
her currant eyes 
found u wonderful 


“O. little brown maid,” he fondly said 

“Why can't you and I be happily wed? 

Cll guard you,” he bragged, “with my 
strong right arm, 

You hever, no never, can come 

our troth with a 


Man of 


on a time” 
love with 


he'd 


“once 
fell in 
decided 
prize, 


to harm. 
ring of 
Gin- 


Doughnut the 


gerbread Girl 

the Gingerbread Girl to the 
Doughnut Man, 

“Tf, too, am a victim of Cupid Dan. 

We'd better be wed, I think, myself, 

\nd live in a crock on the lower shelf. 

With you for my gallant knight and 
bold 

I'll fear ne 


Said 


ither ants nor dog-day mold!” 


the 


“Gee, 


plans of men and mice! 
but don't they smell 


But alas for 

Soni 7 s aid, 

n 

g ob bled, head the Doughnut 
Man 

As fast a hungry 

Not a murmur nor 

heard, 

gave no time 

fate was worse 

knight's 

was eaten head first by the 

bites 

‘Help, help!" she shrieked, her poor head 
in a whirl— 

'Twas the last ever heard from the Gin- 
gerbread Girl! 


Ile first, 


as 


youngster can— 
last farewell was 


word 
boastful 


for a single 
than her 


Ile 
fler 


She smallest 


His Manners 
Mother—I hope you had manners 
enough to say “No” when it came to 
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The Right Answer 
second helpings over at Mrs Brown's 
house at dinner today. 


Freddie—Oh, yes, mother, I said 
“No” several times. Mrs Brown kept 
asking me if I had enough.” 





The Fairy’s Gift 
HARRIET IVES 

Little Princess May was very sad. 
No one would do just as she wanted 
them to. The gardener could only 
give her violets when she wanted 
roses. 

“Roses do not grow at this season, 
my Princess,” he explained. 

“You should make them 
then,” she replied haughtily 
cld gardener who labored with 
skill and patience. 

ller little pony, 
and she could not take 
ride To be sure, she 
drive with her Queen 
royal carriage, but that 

“It is all a trick,” 
Donald the stable boy 
ieve Orion is very lame 





grow 
to the 
much 


was crippled 
her morning 
was offered a 
Mother in her 
she refused. 
she cried to 
“TI do not be- 
You simp]; 


Orion, 












—— 
wish to prevent my having any 
pleasure.” 

Donald walked away with drooping 
shoulders for he lovéd the little black 
pony and grieved when it suffered. 
All day things went wrong with the 
Princess May. When the Queen 
Mother bade her good night she 
whispered softly, “I trust my little 
daughter will be a happier girl to- 
morrow.” 

Princess May thought she would 
never be happy any more until she 
Greamed that she saw the beautiful 
Fairy Floribelle stand before her. 

“I am bringing you a gift which 
will make you happy all of your life,” 
she said, “but you must find out for 
yourself what it is, for I will never 
tell you.” 

Princess May laughed merrily when 
she arose in the morning and told 
cveryone in the palace about her 
dream. She called the old gardener, 
Celighted him with the praise of his 


violets and sent a gift to his little 
daughter. 
She visited Orion in his_ stable, 


thanked Donald for his tender care of 
her pet, and enjoyed a drive with her 
Queen Mother in the royal car- 
riage. 

All of the day she was helpful and 
kind and went about singing. 


Princess May was never sad any 


She grew 
more beloved and beautiful every 
hour of her life. She often wondered 
what was the marvelous gift that 
Fairy Floribelle had given her. 

The Queen Mother who listened to 
her, one day smilingly replied: “You 
bave no doubt received a great treas. 
ure my child. I know of one gift 
only which could have made such a 
change in your life. I trust you may 
never lose what you call the Fairy’ s 
Gift for it is ‘A Loving Heart.’ 


She Prayed for Him All Right 

A group of stylishly dressed young 
men were approached by a very pretty 
Salvation Army lassie and asked to 
buy a capy of “The War Cry.” One 
of the young men thought he would 
have some fun with the girl: 

“Perhaps, if I give you a nickel, 
you'll say a prayer for me this even- 


ing, when your pretty head touches 
the pillow,” said the “fresh” young 
man. 

“Yes. I will,” answered the !assie, 
“put I won't wait until tonight. I'l) 
Say it now.” 


This was more than the young man 
bargained for, but the girl lifted her 
face and prayed: “O, Lord, make 
this young man’s heart as soft as his 
head.” 
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New York 
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There's solid comfort in the gratifying warmth of a 
Perfection Oil Heater. Touch a match and in a min- 
have glowing heat wherever and when- 
ever needed—upstairs, downstairs, all over the house. 


The new No. 500 Perfection Heater Wick comes trimmed and 
burned off, all ready for use. Makes re-wicking easy. 


So-CO-ny Kerosene gives best results. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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Sent Prepaid 
Heavy, Genuine, Chrome Tan 
MEN'S STORM-PROOF SHOES 


Feet Wide and Comfortable 

Wonderful money-saving shoes. Well made of 
solid leather. Two full viscolized soles, water- 
proof elk uppers, waxed-thread, stitched leather 
insoles. Full bellows tongue. Leather counters, 
back strap and heels. Keep feet dry, warm and 


ry 


Your 


comfortable. Good fit, easy walking and long 
wear. Full width, sizes 6 to 11. Order a pair 
direct from this ad today. 


Prompt shipment. 
Your money back if not satisfied. 
CONSUMERS SPECIALTY — HOUSE 
L 83 Reade Street, New York 

y, 





Ask for free catalogue of AWE 











Turn your old jew- 
elry, silverware, plati- 
num, old false 1 
etc., into money. ng 4 
you cash a Bs, 
guarantee price to be satis- 
factory, or return your goods 
asreceived. Use registered 
mail for valuable packages. 
Good prices prevail today. Brass 
and aye also bought. 

ROLNICK JEWELRY CO. 
116 Nassau St., Dost, i, New York, 
N.Y. Established 1912, 
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Wonderf 
all makes 
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We have a permanent position now open, 
with a splendid opportunity for advance- 
ment, for aman over 31 years of age to 
travel through the country districts and sell 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to the farmers. 


The position pays a good salary—many of 
our salesmen are now earning from $1200 
to $2500 a year. 


It is easy work and very pleasant. Selling 
experience is not necessary, although it 
is highly desirable. 


Preference will be given. to a man owning 
or having the use of a horse and buggy 
or automobile. 


There is no advance money required. Ours 
is .a straightforward selling proposition, 
and if you think you have the ability to 
make a success of it, and are willing to 
give it a fair trial, we will give your 
application very careful consideration. 

Write quickly—now — TopD aA Y — because 
someone else might get in ahead of you. 


DISTRICT MANAGER 
American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ETL ATU RL RTA 
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~~ Orange Judd Service Bureau 
= ‘ Will serve you gladly by privete letter if you 

1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) alsoinclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by #4 
= COMPLAINT becoming a‘ subscriber. 








A Scheme Frustrated 


About eight years ago I signed for 
lessons in drawing with Applied School 
of Art, Battle Creek, Mich. I supposed 
{ was subscribing for an $18 course. 
I received Jwe very simple first les- 


sons. a couple of lead pencils and a few 


sheets of drawing paper. My eyesight 
save out and IT so wrote them and 
thought the matter ended. Now comes 
a letter from a collection agency “stat- 
ing that I owe for a $90 course.— 


(E. 

Orange Judd Service Bureau wrote 
in behalf 6f client to Applied School 
of Art and received a letter from the 
managing director stating that all 
correspondence must go direct to the 
colection. agency. From there we 
tinally demanded a photographic copy 
of any contract our client had signed 
which would call for total payments 
amounting to $90. They then wrote 
to us that the art school was unable 
to locate such a contract and stated 
that they were therefore canceling 
the claim. But what can be said of 
an outfit that will practice such meth- 
ods as the above? How could our 
subseribér be protected against such 
imposition if he did not have a power- 
ful champion like American Agricul- 
turist. ° 


Nothing But Alibis 


My boy, 17 years old, ordered wireless 
material and other electric goods of the 
Electro Importing Co, 233 Fulton St, 
New York City. ey sent on some of 
the goods amounting to a dollar or two 
and claimed they had a fire and were out 
of the other goods ordered. They said 
they would either send the money or 
something else chosen from their cata- 
log. My boy asked fer the $14.79 and 
has been writing since but can get no 
money.—[E, W. 

This compatnt is only one of sev- 
ral in our files against the Electro 
importing company. They seem, to 
hang on to the customers’ cash 
whether or not they have the goods 
yrdered. .They have sent several in- 
senious excuses to account for non- 
payment. We would advise against 
sending them any cash in advance 
until we can obtain adjustment on 
some of these complaints. 


A Bogus Guarantee 

fer regular price for Hindoo hair de- 
strover was $10, but she let me have it 
for $5. She guaranteed in writing to re- 
turn my money if not’ satisfactory. It 
s no good and she ignores my request 
for refund.—{Mrs E. 

This refers to Mrs Frederick Hud- 
son. The*firm is said to have removed 
to England. The outfit that is now 
selling this concoction here refuses to 
honor the old guarantees. When will 
people learn that they part with their 
money forever. when they pay it out 
for any of these dopes? Only once 
in a while are we able to get back 
the money that some reader has been 
bunecoed out of by a quack doctor. In 
almost every instance, such guaran- 
fees are so worded or are so devoid 
of any backing, as to be worse than 
useless. 


Helpful Hints 


We do not assume the responsibil- 
ity of recommending anyone to buy 
shares in the “merchandising firm 
Known as Riley-Schubert-Grossman 
Co, Chicago. If it will furnish you 
stuff of as good quality, and at lower 
prices than others, that’s no reason 
why you should be expected to invest 
your hard-earned money in its share$ 
‘or the privilege of doing business 
With it. This concern has sold approx- 
imately $1,500,000 of preferred stock 

par in small lots to several thou- 
sand people during the past year, of 
which more than $800,800 had been 
paid in at last account. 





_ J. W. D., who asked about federal 
farm loans, fails to send us his post- 
Office address. This is an error which 
is committed by many a correspond- 
ent. Indeed, four out of five com- 
Plaints received in the course of the 
‘ear by our subscription department 
prove to be due to some omission in 
‘he correspondence Many letters are 
not “ene. Others have no post- 
office or ate. hers fail to inclose 
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the amount specified or are deficient 
in other ways. Every subscriber is 
entitled free of charge to the service 
of this department, by complying 
with the instructions in the heading 
hereof. 


I have received $15 from American 
Express for eggs shipped about eight 
months ago and damaged in transit. 
This makes $29 Orange Judd Service 
Bureau helped me recover and I thank 
it very much for services.—[William 
Dicke, St Marys, O. 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv im the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.”. We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firm adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver's hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


Dairy Show Exhibitors 

The closing day for cattle interests 
for the National dairy show found as 
many exhhibitors as in previous years. 
Judging of the dairy breeds will be 
as follows: Jerseys, Monday, October 
zz; Guermseys, Tuesday, October 23; 
Holsteins, Wednesday, October 24; 
Ayrshire and Brown Swiss, Thursday, 
October 25. 

Following is the list of cattle own- 
ers and exhibitors: 

Jersey Owners 

Allen Dale farms. Shelbyville. Ky. 
Ayer & McKinney. Meredith, N Y. 
Bailey & Sons, L. Py Barnesville. O. 
sey | Belt stock farm, Marion Junction, 


la. 
Bonnell, Hugh W., Youngstown, O. 
Galbraith, Mrs H., Knoxville. Tenn. 
C. M. Gooch, ,Spring Hill, Tenn. 
Griswold, W. A., Nashville. Tenn 
Hood farm, Lowell, Mass. 
Kingston Brothers, Avon, Ill. 
Kelly, J. E., Xenia, O. 
Lasater, Ed C., Falfurrias, Tex 
Longview farm, Lees Summit. Mo. 
Love. J. W., Wayzata. Minn 


Mansfield Hall farm, Fredericksburg. O. 
Miller, J. 8S., Ellsworth, O. 
Mountain View stock farm, Benson, Vt. 


Munn, M, D., St Paul. Minn 


' Pyle, Myrtle E. & Earl F., Clarksville. O. 


Reynolds, H. J., Ottawa, III 
Walkley, Southington, t 
Wildwceod farm, I. Robert Blackburn, 
Dayton, O. 
Guernsey Owners 


Babson, Fred K., Chicago, 11). 

Borden condensed milk company. Earl- 
ville, NY. 

Buckley. Albert G., Valley Falls. N Y 

Buckley, Albert G. & Irwin. Valley 
Falls, N Y. 

Dalbey, Alice G. R., Granville, O. 

Dupee, W. H., Santee, Cal. 

Cleveland, Chas D., Eatontown, N J. 

Curtiss, C. F.. Rockwood farm, Amos, 


Ta. 
Ebels, John, Holland, Mich. 
Fisher, D. K, Este, Jr, Ruxton, Md. 
Marsh, W. W., Waterloo, Ia. 
Merryman, Louise McL., Cockneysville, 


Md. 
Parkwood farms (William F. Steffens), 
2907 Parkwood Place, Toledo, O. 

Raemelton farm, Mansfield, O. 

Reed, Dr M. L., Coal Valley, Pa. 

Reed, O. E., Manhattan, Kan. 

Smith, A. W., Pataskala, O. 

Tenney, D. D., Crystal Bay, Minn. 

Walbot & Son, 8S. B., Waterville, O. 

Wendover farm, Bernardsville. N J. 
Holstein Owners 

Carnation stock farms, H. E. Haeger, 

. Algonquin, II}. 

Emblagard dairy, Marquette, Mich. 

Galloway-Messer farms, Waterloo, Ia. 

Gillette. L, S., Ames, Ia. 

Toawana farms, Davenport, Ia. 

Lothian Riverode stock farm, Novel- 


ty, O. 

Marlow. J._C. & McCarger, George. 
Mankato, Wis. 

Ohio board of administration, Colum- 


bus, O. 

Rinehart, N. W., Union, O. 

Small, Peter, Chesterland, O. 

Zehring, E. L.. rmantown, O. 

Zehring. Oscar, Germantown. O. 
Ayrshire Owners 

Galloway. William, Waterlco, Ia. 

Glengarry stock farm, Hudson. O. 

Henderson Ayrshire farm, Hudson, O. 

Iroquois farm, Cooperstown. N Y. 

Seitz, Adam, Waukesha, Wis. 


y. O. 
Strathglass farm, Port Chester, N Y¥. 
Van Etta. J.. Lima Center. Wis. 
Wendover farm, Bernardsville, N J, 
Brown Swiss Owners 
Hull Brothers, Painesville, 0, 
Wampler, S, F., Dayton, O, 














ORANGE JUDD 











Birthday 





Bargain Offer 








. 


to all readers of 


| American Agriculturist 


Celebrating the 76th Anniver- 
sary of the birth of the business 
of the Orange Judd Company 
we will from now until midnight 
Saturday, November 17, 1917, 
accept new and renewal 


subscriptions to 
——CPANGE Sue S> 


& AMERICAN 





AGRICULTURIST 





AT THE SPECIAL BARGAIN PRICE OF 


TWO YEARS FOR $1.00 








New subscriptions will be accepted for TWO years 
for $1.00. 
Old subscriptions may be renewed TWO years from 
the present expiration date for only $1.00. 
Subscriptions not yet expired may be paid T'WO 
years ahead of the present expiration date for only $1.00. 
No premiums, books, presents or other inducements will 
be allowed with any subscriptions sent in under this offer. 
Every subscriber, new or renewal, who accepts this 
Two-year for $1.00 anniversary offer becomes a mem- 
ber of the Orange Judd Service Bureau and is entitled 
to all its benefits, free of charge. 











315 Fourth Ave. 


ry, 1997. 


You'll Pay $1.00 a YEAR after November |7 


' This 76th Anniversary Cut Price Offer of two years for 
: $1.00 will positively be withdrawn midnight, November 
No subscriptions will be accepted or entered 
at less than the regular price of $1.00 a vear if mailed 
or postmarked after November 17, 1917. 


Remit by coin, stamps, personal check, registered letter or 
money order, whichever is most convenient, but be sure 
to get the money to us before the time limit expires on 
this offer. 


Send your money and order to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
New York, N. Y. 
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arm Engineering 
This department will gladly an- 
swer inquiries from subscribers, or 
Inclose address label 
and two-cent stamp ‘for private 
reply to promptly follow. 
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Returns Direct and Indirect 
AGRICULTURAL STUDENT 

What is an automobile worth to the 

Is its value to 


social privileges it 
justified in buying an 
are other farm corm- 


f the expense of an automobile 
period of four 
io farmer says it has cost approxi- 
ately $250 per year, which included 

«preciation on the 

that time he attended 61 

ond concerts at the county seat, 

s, four state fairs 
*t) other rural events, 

«ral hundred minor happenings. 

1e drove the ma- 

e approximately 10,000 miles 


he would not have been able to have 


several men on va- 


thanSS0QOworthof pure-bred live stock, 





for good live | 
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Jottings from the Farmers 








Ghe light weight and 
even power of the Oak- 
land Sensible Six makes 
it extremely easy on tires 








| Roadster Coupe 


PONTIAC, MICH 
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Agriculturist, October 13, 19); 


a 


American 





E take it that the 

average sensible 
American buys his motor 
car to use—for himself and 
his family to enjoy, at a 
cost within reason. 


We have built this new 
Oakland Sensibie Six to this 
idea, and we believe it more 
faithfully expresses it than 
any other car on the market. 


It is not a racing car, in 
the sense that comfort is 
sacrificed to speed, nor is 
it a show car; in the sense 
that efficiency is sacrificed 
to size. 

It is simply a very well- 
made, competent and com- 
fortable automobile—a 
sensible car. 


The overhead-valve mo- 
tor in this new Oakland is 





“ WE BUILT THIS CAR FOR YOU 


simple and compact; it de- 
livers at 2600 r.p.m., 44 
horsepower, or one full 
working horsepower for 
every 48 pounds of car 
weight. 


It is exceedingly econom- 
ical of fuel, and because of 
its light weight the car is 
exceptionally easy on tires. 


The body of the car is 
very roomy and of_excep- 
tionally solid construction; 
it is swung’ on specially 
graded springs of great 
comfort, and is upholstered 
in genuine leather. 


We know that the pres- 
ent market cannot equai 
Oakland value except at a 
considerable advance in 
cost. : 


Oakland Motor Car Company 
PONTIAC, MICH. 











OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX | 
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